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“7 gate to bother you, Pops but, really, I'd 
like to know—” “ Well, what?" ‘* How it 
happens that baby fish don’t get drowned before 
they've learned to swim ?” 

* * * 

CurLpren’s answers are always a fruitful 
source of amusement. 1, fifteen or sixteen 
years old, who had receiv what was supposed 
to be a good education, was describing to me 
her recent visit to the Tower of London. 
Among the many wonders she had seen was a 
sword given to Henry VIII. by Max Muller, an 
amusing though not altogether unnatural sub- 
stitute for the Emperor Maximilian. If children 
are allowed to think for themselves, their 
answers are amusingly original. ‘‘ What do 
you think makes the sea salt?” was a question 
put to a national school class. A brilliant idea 
struck a boy, “Please, sir, the ‘errings.” It 
makes one thirsty even to think of the saltness 
of the bloaters with which that boy was 
acquainted.—Cornhill Magazine. 

* * * 

Escare From Frrxe.—What means have you 
got for escaping from your house at night 
should your staircase be in flames? Have you 
such a thing as a rope in the house? Do you 
know how to use it? These are questions that 
are both practical and pointed. From perso 
experience I should be inclined to estimate the 
number of householders who would answer in 
the affirmative at less than 5 per cent. How 
few can tie a rope so that it will neither serve 
as aslip knot nor come undone. If you do 
know how to make a knot to hold, have you 
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SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 


EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 


15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


A TOUR IN BIBLE LANDS, *: hss" 


ever yet or- 
ganised, via the Overland Route (Brindisi) to 
Egypt and Palestine. Conducted by a Clergy- 
man who has lived twenty years in Palestine, 
and whom the late General GORDON alluded to 
as “a man after my own heart.” Also recom- 
mended by Canon Tristram and Dr. CunnincHam 
Germ. Full particulars and itinerary— 

Mr. & Mrs. HOOPER’S CO-OPERATIVE TOURS, 
158 Strand, W.C. 


She Women’s fpstitute. 


Comprising Libraries, Lecture Rooms, Information Bureau, 
luitional and Lecture Departments. 
18, GROSYENOR CRESCENT, HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Open Daily for Inspection. Annual Subscription, £1 Is. 
For Ay Jet tonal Women and Students, 10s. 6d. 


Librarian. Trustees: The Lady Henry SomERSET; the 
ran fimo Ecrrton; Mrs. ScHaRuies, M.D.; Mrs. Eva 
M m, and Mrs. PHILIPPs. 


THE GROSVENOR CRESCENT CLUB 


is now fully opened in the same mansion. Particulars may 
be obtained from the Club Secretary. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. English and Con- 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. “wwxnmendes. 


FEES £20 TO £200. 

Reliable information and prospectuses (gratis) of 
Eprrress, Our Sisters, 158, Strand, W.C. State 
district preferred, pupil’s age and limit of fees. 

Vacancies for Governess Students in France 
and Germany. Low premiums, £12 to £30. 
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THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
42, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.0. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 
; Telephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G@. CHALELEY & SONS, Prorarrors. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 


Weller Family Hotel and Boarding 
House. lectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. "Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacEness. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


GELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 

HOUSE, conducted on Christian ag Home 
comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 


Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


The Unrivalled 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 


any idea how you would let yourself, or others, 
out of a window some 50 or 60 feet above the 

ound? Have you ever tried what it feels 
ike to dangle in mid-air with a rope round 
your body? A little knowledge would, in this 
case, be a most useful thing. Perhaps some of 
the stronger sex may give a few lessons in life- 
saving, and remedy both their own and their 
pupils’ ignorance of the best means to escape 

m a house on fire.—Newas. 

* * * 

Sometninc Anout Bgtis.—The bells of St. 
Michael’s Church, Coventry, which ten years 
ago were taken out of the belfry during the 
restoration of the spire, are now replaced. The 
bells are not to be rung for fear of dncisalng the 
fabric, but will be chimed. The peal contains 
ten bells, incorporating the original metal of the 
six bells known to have been in the tower as 
early as 1429. The original six bells were 
recast in 1674 into eight bells. These were 
recast in 1774 and two more bells added, 
making the present peal. In addition to being 
noted for their purity of tone, the bells are 
remarkable for their quaint mottoes. The 
treble bell bears the motto— Although I am 
both light and small, I will be heard above ye 
all.” The second declares—‘ If you have a 
judicious ear, You'll own my voice to be 
}eweet and clear.” ‘The third — “Such 

wondrous power to music given, it elevates 
the soul to heaven.” The fourth—‘ Whilst 
thus we join in cheerful sound, May love and 
loyalty abound.” ‘The fifth—‘‘In honour both 
to God and king, Our voices shall in concert 
sing.” The sixth— Music is medicine to the 
ind.” The seventh— Ye ringers all who 
prize your health and happiness, Be sober, 
merry, wise, and you'll the same possess.” The 
eighth—‘ Ye people all that hear my ring, 

Be faithful to your God and king.” The nin 

—*In wedlock’s bonds all ye who join, With 

hands and hearts unite; So shall our tuneful 

tongues combine, To laud the nuptial rite.” 

The tenor—‘‘I am, and have been, called the 

common bell, To ring when fire-breaks out to 

tell.” Some famous peals have been rung on 
these bells, notably a complete peal of bob 
major royal, containing 6,140 changes, which 
occupied 4 hours 28 min. This peal was rung 
on Sunday morning, September 6th, 1807, by 
ten members of the Coventry Society of Change 

Ringers. The general anxiety for the safety of 

the tower caused the bells to be rung for true 

peals only at rare intervals, but numerous 
; ‘“‘touches” were rung upon them until they 
* were taken down in 1885. 
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Books of the our. 


‘*DAUGHTERS OF THE 
CITY.’’* 


Tus is a very depressing book ; but it does not 
follow that it is therefore necessarily one that 
ought not to have been written. It is, indeed, 
one of those “‘ New” novels deliberately intended 
to display some of the hidden maladies of 
society. The great object of the author is to 
protest against the large families of weak 
mothers, and the consequent “ multiplication of 
the unfit.” Multitudes of children are born 
with little or no chance of healthy, happy 
existence; they are deprived from the outset of 
the possibility of encountering life with o 
wholesome spirit anda strong body. Lilla, one 
of the “ Daughters of} the City,” writes in her 
diary in despairing revolt— 

“I’m glad I’m not good. If I were good, 
instead of fuming, and fretting, and sinning, 
should have been resigned to my troubles, and 
should have brought other sickly things into 


_the world to be ir and so a great stream 


of resignation would have gone up to Heaven 
for the glory and honour of God. I’m delighted 
to think I’m not good. 

“Tlearn from some of Mr. Boyne’s books 
that I’ve found here, that I’m unnatural. Very 
likely, as to be natural is to be like the animals. 

“I’m not like a cat which has come to live 
with me, and which I call Molly. 

‘Molly enjoys her food. I don’t. That 
chord in me seems broken. 

‘‘ Molly has no cares. I’ve lots. 

‘‘ Molly doesn’t suffer great pain. I do. 

‘‘ Molly’s limbs are nimble; mine are slow. 
Molly has high spirits, and romps and plays; I 
sit still. 

‘‘ Molly’s delightfully happy with her kitten ; 
she sings to it, and her eyes gloat on it, and her 
tail quivers with rapture. was never in a 
rapture over my poor baby. I only pitied it 
and felt weak. That’s another chord broken. 

‘‘ Motherhood is the crown of Molly’s exis- 
tence. You see she has her natural strength 


_ instead of ‘ womanly’ weakness. 
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‘‘ Sometimes I think Nature’s like the open 
air, where flowers are hardy and abundant but 
small; and civilisation like a hot-house, in 
which are plants of greater beauty and quality, 
but plants which, if exposed to the keen air of 
what is called naturalism, wither and die. 

“T pick up some queer things in the books 
I’m reading. I was quick at school. I take 
after father in that. 

‘“T read in a paper about a great doctor 
saying higher education is bad for women’s 
health. If he weren’t so learned I should say, 
what an idiot! 

“ Neglect and silliness, and what Sybil calls 
the cultivation of effeminacy, and being 
dressed as they are, do them a lot more harm 
than getting to know things. I used to envy 
the High School girls when I saw them 
romping in their playground, healthy and 
happy, and learning how to live in those days 
when everybody can’t be happy in a natural 
way. Ifa girl were taught active games, and 
when she grew up had a means of livelihood 
which gave her sufficient pay to buy sufficient 
food, and allowed her her evenings for open-air 
recreation, she’d be healthy however much 
she’d studied. It isn’t time spent studying 
that kills girls, but the way their playhours are 
spent, and the way they’re cramped and kept in 
; rE 60S 


* “ Daughters of the City,” by the Author of ‘ The Spirit 
{ Love.” Roxburghe Press, 15, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


| case has solved the difficulty for herself for the 


Fg many things. I’ve had no Higher Educa- 


tion, and look at me! Unless I count what 
I’m getting now with reading, and that does 
me good by 
| about, instead of always fretting myself ill.” 

It is certain that there can be no question 
more important if mankind is to become better 
than those this book raises; for if children 
could be all well-parented in the beginning, 
and if families did not exceed in number 
what the income of the parents could pro- 
vide with a sufficient degree of the comforts 
of existence during the helpless years and 
proper training for work in maturity, and what 
the mother’s strength was sufficient to care for 
personally during childhood, more would be 
done to put an end to the miseries that afflict 
society than any other single reform could 
bring about. Yet the question bristles with 
difficulties. It is almost, if not quite, outside 
the domain of law, and it is one on which 


I | opinion, the only substitute for law, can with 


difficulty be brought to bear. 


The author chooses two typical women. The 
one is Lilla, whose diary is above quoted from, 
and whose marriage has been a mistake from the 
first, because she accepted in her girlish ignor- 
ance a man entirely unsuited to her in tempera- 
ment and constitution, and she therefore has 
found the liabilities which she has taken up almost 
unendurable. A sad case and a common one, 
yet what is to be done with it? There are the 
liabilities—can this be ignored? Lilla in this 


time being by running away; she has fled from 
the city, and is endeavouring to recover her 
nerves in an isolated cottage. But what of the 
husband whom she has left behind, and 
whose point of view surely deserves some 
attention, even while we perceive that 
the man’s view has in the past had too 
exclusive notice? The scene of the book is laid 
in low life; the leading characters in it keep 
grocers’ shops, and Lilla’s unfortunate husband 
is left when she runs away to take care of his 
shop all by himself, and to do without the 
home-life for which he had provided by his 
marriage, and which he is willing to maintain 
according to the accepted fashion by providing 
the money to keep it, and by treating his wife 
with ordinary affection and respect, expecting 
in return wifely attention and service. Law 
and society—nay, common-sense—justified him 
in supposing that when he married and under- 
took to keep a house he should have this 
return; if we are to accept the author’s 
theory, that in such a case the hysterical 
delicate wife ought not to be sacrificed, the 
man’s needs undoubtedly must be provided 
for; and in what way? Possibly our author is 
in favour of easy divorce as they have it in the 
wilder States of America? Is it not easy in 
such a case to go from one extreme of evil 
to another ? But our author does not attempt 
to clear up her own problems, she only shows 
us the miseries of the present state of affairs. 

‘¢ «Why ought I to go back?’ she cried, her 
voice, lips, and limbs quivering. ‘Why should 
I and my children be society’s scapegoats, 
morality’s props? Why should I live in hell 


giving me something to think 


I, who seek it? I’m not good enough to act 
the part of their redeemer. Oh! Sybil, Sybil,’ 
her voice rising to a scream, ‘I can’t go 
I can’t.’ 

“ Lilla’s religious and moral teaching caused 
ber to regard the contemplated sin of William 
and Polly as one of special gravity, one which, 
therefore, Sybil would consider her in a special 
sense called upon to avert it if it were in her 
power to do so. 

‘*¢ Sybil,’ she cried, ‘ [ should go mad at the 
thought of all that over again. Do you know 
what it is to be not your own; to belong to one 
Sib don’t love ; when he’s drunk to endure his 

isses ; to try to smile when your heart's break- 
ing ; when you're ill to find no place of rest; to 
be fretted to death; to be treated roughly; your 
nerves jarred, and you helpless, helpless?’ The 
words rushed, half choked by emotion, from 
her lips, while her nostrils quivered, and her 
eyes streamed tears. Her thoughts, as she 
went on, were sometimes of her larger troubles, 
sometimes of the smaller ones, the frets and 
jars, which, however, to her weakness, her 
exaggerated state of sensibility, were almost as 
unbearable as the more striking sorrows. 

‘6 To be ill unto death, but, so cruel is God, 
not quite unto death. To faint through pain, 
but to wake ‘again.’ She broke off. A light 
cart had rattled by the cottage, and with a fierce 
little movement, evidence of the jangled state 
of her nerves, she clapped her hands to her 
ears as if to shut out a great noise. ‘Those 
streets in Berster! The noise! It drives me 
mad when I lie on my bed and try to rest, I 
who have no rest. And if I go out, to find fresh 
air to take away the feeling of gasping which 
comes to me when I’m weakest, I can’t drag 
myself along. My legs tremble. My brain's 
dizzy. And when the pain comes on, my head’s 
as if it’s going to break with it. Oh! Sybil, the 
agony, and made worse, so much worse, by all 
that noise and worry. And William, never a bit 
of tenderness, never seeing, never understand- 
ing. Oh! Sybil, he would take me on his 
knee, and laugh, and pull my hair, and torment 
me (what he calls his love for me) if I were 
wild with pain. He has done it, and if I cry 
and say I’m suffering, he never feels, When 
I’m wild with headache or faceache’—he 
laughter was horrible—‘he kisses the place to 
make it well. And I’m too weak to resist, to 

rotest. ‘ Kiss me,’ he says, ‘and it’ll soon be 

etter.’ He has never felt himself; he doesn’t 
understand. He plays with me as he did with 
his terrier pup, and sometimes it howled, though 
he was fond of it, and fed it well.’” 


Lilla’s elder sister Milly is the other typical 
case. She has a large family of children far too 
fast, but is perfectly resigned to her lot; not in 
the sense of being contented with it, but in 
believing it to be God's appointment—some- 
thing with which she ought not to interfere 
even by a wish. Poor Milly’s story is far more 
touching than that of Lilla. She sees each 
successive child born more weakly and miserable 
than its predecessor, and she feels herself grow- 
ing year by year less and less capable as wife 
and mother—less able to give first the intelli- 
gent, the spiritual care needed for her children, 
and, later on, as she becomes weaker and more 
overpressed, more incapable even of giving 
them the bodily attention and the home com- 
forts that she knows to be their due. Thomas, 
Milly’s husband, is very commonplace 
person, believing himse to be an exemplary 
father and a devoted husband, but thoroughly 
convinced that he read aricht in the Bible that 


that others may escape it, when it is they, not | God create woman for the benefit of man, and 


- 


that if his wife’s health and brightness gradually 
disappeared while she should have been still in 
the prime of life, these things were natural, 
while the gradual falling off of her usefulness 
and the pleasantness of the home that she kept 
up, and the sickliness of the wailing babes, 
were to be considered rather as misfortunes 
under which he might gently remonstrate, 
than as changes for which he was in any way 
to be held responsible. 

‘* Of course, it was his pleasant duty to love 
his wife as his own body, and to honour her as 
‘the weaker vessel.’ Did he not doso? He 
felt that he loved her. He was satisfied that 
as she sat at his table, and shared his home, he 
nourished her ‘as his own flesh.’ He gave her 
shelter, food, clothes, and had no thought that 
she by her toil for him and his more 
earned these things. And as he left the ruling 
of his household to her, and was satisfied that 
rahe was a good mother to his children, he cer- 
tainly honoured her. Men and women were 
different even from a religious point of view, 
and what might not satisfy him would satisfy 
her. He did not, of course, place her in the 
same position as she placed him ; that was not 
necessary. . . . Had he looked on her less 
as his wife, more as a fellow-human with 
independent head, and heart, and will, and body 
—and the personality coming of these things, 
and which can only be compressed to the will 
of another at the cost of pain and degradation 
—he would have been more careful to follow 
her bent to some extent as she did his, in- 
stead of, as it was, loving her as the ‘ weaker 
vessel.’”” 

It is touching to see poor Milly running down 
by slow degrees; an occasional month’s holiday 
only sufficiently restoring her to enable her to 
‘keep going” notwithstanding her suffering, until 
at last she begins to take to drink; and finally, 
catching her foot in a hole in the carpet which 
she has been too busy to mend, and which has 
only been part of the general neglect and grimi- 
ness of her home that she has no longer the 
strength to keep properly, she falls, and knocks 
her head, and dies. 

A much pleasanter fate is reserved for Lilla, 
who becomes a widow and finds a better husband 
in the sense of one whose temperament“agrees 
with her own; whose interests being intellectual 
‘are those in which she can share; and who 
gives her the care and the consideration which 
her hysterical delicate temperament require. 
Perhaps the book is written too much with a 
purpose to be the best work that its author 
might produce; there is so much force and 
thought in it that it is well worth reading by 
those prepared for such strong meat, and willing 
to read with disagreement as well as with sym- 
pathy, and the author will probably in the 


future do something better. 
THE EVOLUTION OF A 
WIFE.* 


Reviewed by GwYNETH VAUGHAN. 

“The Evolution of a Wife,” is a book of 

* delightful originality. It is quite refreshing in 
these days of many affected works of “ problem ” 
fiction to meet with such a stirring ‘‘ romance,” 
as this is justly called. Decidedly the author 
has literary ability of no mean order. We are 
spared the pages of padding usually to be found 
in the novels of the day, and the repetitions 
which, by common consent, we skip over. On 
the contrary, this book, which has a most 
unusual flavour of the unexpected throughout, 
is a powerfully written tale without a single dull 
* page init. It gains great charm from being laid 
in unusual scenes. The characters nearly all 
reside in German Switzerland, and the manners, 
scenery and religion of the land play no small 
part in the book’s interest. The characters 


The Evolution of a Wife,” by Elizabeth Holland, 
London: John Milne. Price, 6s. 
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have great individuality. And the children— 
they are also true to nature, and not monuments 
of wisdom in their young infancy, or abnormally 
wicked or odd. 


“The little girls at the Grey Nuns’ Convent 
School had been dressing the altars for the 
19th of June Féte Dieu, and on each altar were 
statues respectively of the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, and the Holy Babe.” 

““* Tf only Mother Superior had brought back 
a pretty St. Joseph too, when she came from 
Lourdes!’ sighed Ninette Mayer. 

‘““* The y is very pretty, at any rate,’ 
answered another little one; ‘and perhaps,’ 
she added, with great hesitation, ‘perhaps le 
bon 8. Joseph n ‘etait pas beau.’ She became 
very red in the face as she saw the look of 
shocked horror that overspread Ninette Mayer's 


than | prim little countenance at the semi-sacrilege of 


such a supposition,” &c. 

Is not that a true picture of the infant mind 
beginning yet fearing to think ? 

The heroine, Marie de Hauteville, is a woman 
very faulty, and not particularly clever, but 
neither is she of the long-suffering type of 
woman, and though this book is not a book 
with’a purpose or a story with a moral, still its 
keynote is with us in the heroine’s own words, 
“Tt is always possible to begin again.” 

The character of the proud Count Rudolph de 
Ritterswyl von Ulrichstein reminds us of Emily 
Bronté’s fierce characters in ‘* Wuthering 
Heights,” he is so strong, so unlike other men, 
so wild and yet so loving, and yet there is nothing 
impossible about him, not even his behaviour 
on his wedding day, after we have studied him 
in the preceding pages. 

‘“‘ The coachman driving the bride and bride- 

m was ‘dead drunk’, that was all. This 
‘act soon became apparent to everyone, and 
cries of alarm rose from the crowds lining either 
side of the street leading from the Mayor’s 
residence to Madame de Bienfoin’s house in the 
Rue St. Jean. The man could barely keep his 
seat on the high coach box, yet he lashed and 
tugged at the four rearing, plunging horses, 
with never an instant’s pause. Terribly Count 
Rudolf swore at him from inside the carriage, 
where he sat with one arm tightly round his 
pale bride’s waist. 

“Let us get out and walk, Rudolf,” she 
suggested once. 

“He laughed. ‘ Nonsense, May! we are quite 
safe so far; once round that corner—oh, if 
could get at you. Let them alone, I say. Stop 
beating them, you fool!’ 

‘Tt was lucky they were going up-hill. The 
four horses started off ata mad pace, dashed 
round the corner—they were all but upset—tore 
up the Rue St. Jean, and were stopped by two 
grooms, who rushed forward waving their arms, 
before Madame De Bienfort’s door. 

‘‘Tante Mathilde was standing on the steps, 
in company with a large group of ladies and 
gentlemen, to receive the bride and bridegroom. 
What was the astonishment and horror 
of all, when the latter sprang out of the 
carriage, rushed round to the front, and 
dragging the wretched coachman down from 
his high seat, after dealing him a series of 
heavy blows about his head and face, flung him 
with all his force on to the uneven stone 
pavement, stunning him completely. The bride 
covered her eyes and screamed aloud. The 
General and several gentlemen rushed to the 
Count’s side, expostulating and exclaiming. 
Count Rudolf, pushing them all aside, turned 
to help his wife out of the carriage. 

“Stop that!’ he said to her, so violently 
that all the ladies on the steps shrank away in 
alarm at his angry face, as he led her, white 
and trembling, past them into the house. A 
few seconds later, as they followed them into 
the hall, he turned to them, and looking down, 
smiling proudly at his bride, holding her left 
hand in his right, laughing quite unconcernedly, 
and making a low bow to all the assembled 
guests : 

“‘* Allow me to present to you the Countess 
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That is one side of Count Rudolph’s character, 
but he has another and a better one. I doubt 
if I had the choosing of this book’s title whether 
I would not have called it ‘‘ The Evolution of a 
Husband,” rather than of a wife, for the stages 
in Count Rudolf’s development seem the most 
wonderful of the two, and yet he is his own 
powerful personality in every stage. 

To any one who can enjoy the works of the 
Brontés I have no hesitation in recommending 
“The Evolution of a Wife.” It is undoubtedly 
one of the best things in fiction that I have read 
for many a day, and as a first book can be 
reckoned in the very highest rank. 


———— 


THE SELF-DENIAL OF 
PARENTS. 


Tat parents should deny themselves super- 
fluities for the sake of their children is not in 
the least to their credit; it is meet, right, and 
their bounden duty. That they should give 
their children better advantages than they have 
had themselves is equally in the nature of 
things, their proper line of conduct. Each 
generation owes to the one advancing all that 
it can bestow of preparation, of culture, of 
opportunity and of privilege. The self-denial of 
parents is the tribute the race demands ; it is 
not especially notable nor particularly praise- 
worthy, because it is the appointed and expected 
géle which is given to people when they take 
upon them the obligations of parenthood. 

But self-denial on the part of parents is one 
thing, and self-effacement quite another. The 
plain man and the plain woman who have 
scrimped and stinted and saved, contrived, 
managed, risen early and sat up late to send 
their sons and daughters to college, to educate 
them liberally, to place them well in the world, 
are not to be set aside as of small account when 
their children arrive at maturity. 

They are wrong to allow themselves to be 
pushed to the wall, set in the background, as 
they sometimes are. The mother may not 
know Euclid, or have the faintest acquaintance 
with the Greek poets; the music her daughter 

lays may be a Chinese puzzle to her compre- 
barat but she does know a whole world of 
science, not necessarily in books, to which her 
daughter can gain no clue in the class-room, 
since life must be the teacher. 


The father may 


I | speak a less ornate vernacular than his boys’ 


vocabulary, but he has the shrewdness, the 
acquaintance with men, which come only by 
intercourse with one’s fellows, by ley and 
sorrow, and the different phases throug which 
all pass who live long enough. 

One finds it oftener in the comparatively back- 
ward country than in the more conventional life 
of our cities, a state of things in which parents 
seem to have been outgrown by their children. 
There are many houses in our country where 
women, not yet middle-aged, have put on gray 
hairs and wrinkles, lost the beauty and elasticity 
of youth, years before their time, resignedly 
accepting privation and toil and loneliness, to 
give their girls a chance. If the girls are noble, 
sweet-natured, and true, they will hold the dear 
mother in the greatest esteem because of all 
that she has done for them. It is an ignoble 
nature alone which is capable of feeling ashamed 
of those who belong to one’s kith and kin on 
account of any simplicity of manner or plainness 
of speech. 

Self-denial must not become self-effacement. 
That society is crude and unsatisfactory in 
which parents have not their fitting place. 


ee 


Tommy, out walking with his mother, was 
very much frightened at a dog that barked at 
him. ‘ Why, you are a regular coward,” she 
remonstrated. ‘Don’t you know that the 
barking dog never bites?” ‘I know that the 
barking dog never bites, but how do I know 
that the dog knows it?” was the somewhat 


Rudolf de Ritterswyl von Ulrichstein,’ he said.” , unexpected and tearful reply. 
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THE MOSES OF HER 
PEOPLE. 


‘WHE TRUE STORY OF HARRIET 
TUBMAN. 


On the outskirts of the city of Auburn, U.S.A., 
stands a small frame cottage, which has recently 
become the Harriet Tubman Home for Aged 
Coloured People. In its title the unpretending 
building perpetuates the name of one who has 
It will 
be a lasting monument to one of the most noble 
and wonderful figures in the history of slavery’s 


been called ‘‘ the Moses of her people.” 


decline and fall. 


As nearly as anybody knows, Harriet is now 


80 years old. She is very black and of unat- 


tractive appearance, since her face is of the 
lowest type of humanity, showing no evidence 


of intelligence or power. 


It was when she was thirteen years old that 
the child first showed a trace of the spirit which 
Her master, 
enraged at a Negro who had shirked a task, was 


characterised her after life. 


chasing him with a club when the girl delibe- 


rately charged upon the white man, checking 


him by the shock of her rush until the fugitive 


escaped into the Negro quarters. The master 
in a fit of rage picked up an iron weight and 
threw it at Harriet, crushing in her skull. Asa 
result of this injury she has all through life 
been subject to fits of somnolency, during which 
she has previsions, some of which have come 
true in the most remarkable and inexplicable 


manner. Possibly, too, it may have been 


THIS INJURY TO HER BRAIN 


that gave her a certain sublimation of cunning, 
amounting at times to the cleverest strategy, 
which would appear abnormal in one of her 


race. 


For a long time after this she was accounted 
half-witted. Finally she was farmed out to a 


woman who beat her so cruelly that the marks 
of the lash are still on her neck and shoulders, 


and finally sent her back as “not worth a 


Sixpence.” 

Her next employment gave her the wonder- 
ful physical strength which stood her in such 
good stead in her eventful career, for she 
became the property of a man who set her 
to lifting heavy barrels and drawing weights. 
Before she was nineteen years old Harriet 
was a match physically for the strongest man 
on the plantation, and her master became 
quite proud of her, exhibiting her extraordinary 
feats of strength to visitors as one of the 
sights of the place. However, whether from 
overwork or the trouble with her head, she 
fell ill, and for months was bedridden, during 
which time her thoughts turned to religion, 
and she became a devoted ‘follower of de 
Lamb,” as she always phrased it. Meantime 
her master had died. A word was abroad 
among the slaves :— 

‘ We'se goin’ to be sold to de Souf.” 

‘‘Not me,” said Harriet. ‘I'll never go 
alive.” Her spirit was stirring within her. 
Then and there she resolved that she belonged 
to herself and her God; that she would be free 
or die in struggling for freedom. Two of her 
brothers felt as she did, but she was the leader. 
One night Harriet went through the Negro 


quarters singing a song of ‘‘ de Promised Land,” 


a, song of farewell and of freedom. 
‘She's goin’ to-night,” said the other slaves, 
but they dared not go with her. 


Only her two brothers dared that much, and 


after the start their determination gave way. 


Bidding her farewell, they turned and slunk 
friendless, 
moneyless, with an unknown country before . intoxication. 


back to their bondage. Alone, 


her and the North Star for her guide, she set 
out. Of this journey, as of all other trips over 
the country, Harriet remembers few details. 
Only her purpose was firm in her mind. 

Harriet went north, hiding by day, plodding 
towards the Promised Land by night, picking 
out with unerring instinct the right places to 
go for food and shelter, until at last she was 
beyond the line, and stretching out her two 
mighty arms, said to them :— 

‘‘You’re mine now, and you'll work for me 
and for nobody else.” 

But this was not true. From that time on 
Harriet’s body and soul were wrapped up in 
the struggle of helping her fellow Negroes. 

She obtained employment in the North and 
lived on marvellously little, hoarding nearly all 
that she earned. One night she mysteriously 
disappeared from her home, and was not seen 
for months. That time was spent on the first 
of her expeditions to the South, where she 
planned and led an exodus of her people to the 
land of freedom. 

Before long throughout the plantations of 
Virginia were spread offers of reward fora Negro 
woman who was luring the slaves away from 
their masters. : 


FORTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


was the reward offered for her head; yet with 
such a price upon her she was never captured. 
No fewer than nineteen times did she make 


these expeditions, bringing away to the North 
more than 300 pieces of living property. In 


time she came to know her path well. 

Some dark night word would go about the 
Negro quarters of a plantation that the Moses 
was waiting for them. Then would come a 
rendezvous in a swamp or woodland, where 
two or three of the more intelligent Negroes 
would be intrusted with the outline of Harriet’s 
plan. At the appointed time the little band of 
fugitives would meet, and Harriet would pilot 
them away. Not only was she a leader, but 
also 8 commander of an army in the field, and 
of her discipline she would brook no infractions. 
The women she exhorted, the men she com- 
manded, and more than once she carried in 
baskets slung over her own back babies drugged 
with paregoric lest they should cry out and 
betray the band. 

Once, while arranging for an expedition from 
the plantation of one of her old masters, 
Harriet had a narrow escape from recapture. 
With incomprehensible daring she went to the 
near-by village to buy some fowls with no 
other disguise than the pretence of a decrepit 
old woman. On turning a corner she saw her 
old master coming toward her, and with ready 
ingenuity pulled the strings which tied the legs 
of the live chickens she had just bought. Off 
they flew, with Harriet in hot pursuit, and by 
the time her master came up she was away 
around the corner. Often Harriet has travelled 
in a car and heard the advertisement setting a 
price on her head read by her fellow passengers. 
She could not read herself. 

Another time, on her eighth excursion, she 
found that a guard of officers were waiting for 
her and her little band at the bridge which 
crosses t&e river at Wilmington, Del. Word 
was sent to a staunch friend of the slaves, 
Thomas Garrett, an old Quaker, and Harriet 
distributed her followers in the houses of 
persons whom she knew to be safe. Garrett 
sent across the bridge two wagons filled 
with bricklayers, whom he knew that he 
could trust. When the wagons returned at 
nightfall the bricklayers were singing and 
shouting, apparently in the hilarity of extreme 
But lying trembling in the 


bottom of their wagon were Harriet’s little 
band. All got over safe, among them a famous 
slave, Joe, whose master offered 2,000 dollars 
reward for him. Later, this same man Garrett 
was fined so heavily for assisting in the escape 
of fugitive slaves that he was left penniless 
at the age of sixty years. In pronouncing sen- 
tence, the Judge of the United States Court 
said :— 

‘“‘ Garrett, let this be a lesson to you not to 
interfere hereafter with the course of justice by 
helping runaway Negroes.” 

“ Judge,” replied the old Quaker, ‘‘ thee 
hasn’t left me a dollar; but I wish to say to 
thee, that if anyone knows of a fugitive who 
wants a shelter anda friend, send him to Thomas 
Garrett.” 

All the stations of the famous underground 
railway were well-known to Harriet, and all 
those who were friendly to fugitive slaves came 
to know and trust her as her work progressed. 
The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, providing for 
the return of slaves from the Northern . 
States to their owners, was a great blow to 
Harriet. 

‘‘ After dat,” said she, ‘I wouldn’t trust 
Uncle Sam wid my people no longer, but I 
brought ’em all cl’ar off to Canada.” 

When the war broke out a new field opened 
before her. At this time she had settled in 
Auburn, and was making that city her head- 
quarters when she was not on some expedition 
to the slave counties. Gov. Andrews, of Massa- 
chusetts, knowing Harriet of old, sent to her to 
ask if she would be ready to give any required 
service as spy or scout to the Union army. 
After seeing that her dependents in Auburn 
would be taken care of, she was ready to go to 
the South. Of her war record in detail little is 
known. Mrs. Sarah H. Bradford, who has 
written Harriet’s history, published under the 
title, “Harriet, the Moses of her people,” 
writes of her army career :— 

‘She was often under fire from both 
armies. She led our forces through the jungle 
and swamp, guided by an unseen hand. She 
gained the confidence of the slaves by her 
cheery words and songs, and obtained from 
them much valuable information. When our 
army and gun-boats first appeared many of the 
poor Negroes were as much afraid of the Yankees 
as of their own masters. It was almost im- 
possible to win their confidence ; but to Harriet 
they would tell anything, and so it became 
quite important that she should accompany the 
expeditions going up the rivers or into other un- 
explored parts of the country. Wherever she 
came the Negroes hailed her as the prophetess 
of the ‘Good time coming.’” 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


Suun delays, they breed remorse, 

Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force; 

Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee. 
Good is best when sooner wrought, 

Ling’ring labours come to naught. 


Hoist up sail while gale doth last— 

Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure ; 
Seek not time when time is past— 

Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure ; 
After-wits are dearly bought ; 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 


Time wears all his locks before— __ 
Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 

When he flees, he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked. 

Works adjourn’d have many stays ; 
Long demurs breed new delays. 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 


“ VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER VII. 


MopszstTy.—CoMPREHENSIVELY CONSIDERED, AND 
_ Not as A SExuAL VIRTUE. 


Mopssty! Sacred offspring of sensibility and 
reason!—true delicacy of mind!—may I 
unblamed presume to investigate thy nature, 
and trace to its covert the mild charm that, 
mellowing each harsh feature of a character, 
renders what would otherwise only inspire cold 
admiration—lovely! Thou that smoothest the 
wrinkles of wisdom, and softenest the tone of 
the sublimest virtues till they all melt into 
humanity ;—thou that spreadest the ethereal 
cloud that, surrounding love, heightens every 
beauty it half shades, breathing those coy 
sweets that steal into the heart and charm the 
senses—modulate for me the language of per- 
suasive reason, till I rouse my sex from the 
flowery bed on which they supinely sleep life 
away ! 

In speaking of the association of our ideas, 
I have noticed two distinct modes; and in 
defining modesty, it appears to me equally 
proper to discriminate that purity of mind, 
which is the effect of charity, from a simplicity 
of character that leads us to form a just opinion 
of ourselves, equally distant from vanity or 
presumption, though by no means incompatible 
with a lofty consciousness of our own dignity. 
Modesty, in the latter signification of the 
term, is that soberness of mind which teaches 
aman not to think more highly of himself than 
he ought to think, and should be distinguished 
fom humility, because humility isa kind of 
self-abasement. 

A modest man often conceives a great plan, 
and tenaciously adheres to it, conscious of his 
own strength, till success gives it a sanction 
that determines its character. Milton was 
not arrogant when he suffered a suggestion of 
judgment to escape him that proved a prophecy ; 
nor was General Washington when he accepted 
of the command of the American forces. The 
latter has always been characterised as a 
modest man; but had he been merely humble 
he would probably have shrunk back irresolute, 
‘afraid of trusting to himself the direction of an 
enterprise on which so much depended. 

A modest man is steady, an humble man 
timid, and a vain one presumptuous: this is 
the judgment which the observation of many 
characters has led me to form. 

Thus, discriminating modesty from humility 
in one case, I do not mean to confound it with 
bashfulness in the other. Bashfulness, in fact, 
is so distinct from modesty, that the most 
bashful lass, or raw country lout, often become 
the most impudent; for their bashfulness being 
merely the instinctive timidity of ignorance, 
custom soon changes it into assurance. 

The shameless behaviour of the prostitutes 
who infest the streets of this metropolis, raising 
alternate emotions of pity and disgust, may 
serve to illustrate this remark. They trample 
on virgin bashfulness with a sort of bravado, 
and, glorying in their shame, become more 
audaciously lewd than men, however depraved, 
to whom this sexual quality has not been 
gratuitously granted, ever appear to be. But 
these poor ignorant wretches were only bashful, 
shame-faced innocents; and losing their inno- 
cence, their shame-facedness was rudely brushed 
off! a virtue would have left some vestiges in 
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the mind, had it been sacrificed to passion, to 
make us respect the grand ruin. 

Purity of mind, or that genuine delicacy 
which is the only virtuous support of chastity, 
is near akin to that refinement of humanity 
which never resides in any but cultivated 
minds. It is something nobler than innocence, 
it is the delicacy of reflection, and not the coy- 
ness of ignorance. The reserve of reason, 
which, like habitual cleanliness, is seldom seen 
in any great degree unless the soul is active, 
may easily be distinguished from rustic shy- 
ness or wanton skittishness; and, so far from 
being incompatible with knowledge, it is its 
fairest fruit. 

What a grosa idea of modesty had the writer 
of the following remark ; ‘‘ The lady who asked 
the question whether women may be instructed 
in botany, consistently with female delicacy, 
was accused of ridiculous prudery; nevertheless, 
if she had proposed the question to me, I should 
certainly have answered; They cannot.” Thus 
is the fair book of knowledge to be shut with an 
everlasting seal. On reading similar passages I 
have reverentially lifted up my eyes and heart 


to Him who liveth for ever and ever, and said: 


O my Father, hast Thou by the very constitu- 


tion of her nature forbid Thy child to seek Thee 


in the fair forms of truth? And can her soul 
be sullied by the knowledge that awfully calls 
her to Thee ? 

I have then philosophically pursued these 
reflections till I inferred that those women who 
have most improved their reason must have the 
most modesty—though a dignified sedateness 
of deportment may have succeeded the playful, 
bewitching bashfulness of youth. 

And thus have I argued. To render chastity 
the virtue from which unsophisticated modesty 
will naturally flow, the attention should be 
called away from employments which only 
exercise the sensibility; and the heart made 
to beat time to humanity, rather than to throb 
with love. The woman who has dedicated a 
considerable portion of her time to pursuits 
purely intellectual, and whose affections have 
been exercised by humane plans of usefulness, 
must have more purity of mind, as a natural 
consequence, than the ignorant beings whose 
time and thoughts have been occupied by gay 
pleasures or schemes to conquer hearts. The 
regulation of the behaviour is not modesty, 
though those who study rules of decorum are, 
in general, termed modest women. Make the 
heart clean, let it expand and feel for all that 
is human, instead of being narrowed by selfish 
passions; and let the mind frequently con- 
template subjects that exercise the understand- 
ing without heating the imagination, and artless 
modesty“will give the finishing touches to the 
picture. 

I have conversed, as man with man, with 
medical men on anatomical subjects; and com- 
pared the proportions of the human body with 
artists—yet such modesty did I meet with 
that I was never reminded by word or look of 
my sex, or the absurd rules which make 
modesty a pharisaical cloak of weakness. And 
I am persuaded that in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, women would never be insulted by sen- 
sible men, and rarely by men of any description, 
if they did not by mock modesty remind them 
that they were women. Men are not always 
men in the company of women, nor would 
women always remember that they are women, 
if they were allowed to acquire more under- 
standing, 

She who can discern the dawn of immortality 
in the streaks that shoot athwart the misty 


night of ignorance, promising a clearer day, will | reason wakes. 
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respect, as a sacred temple, the body that 
enshrines such an improvable soul. True love, 
likewise, spreads this kind of mysterious 
sanctity round the beloved object, making the 
lover most modest when in her presence. So 
reserved is affection that, receiving or returning 
personal endearments, it wishes not only to 
shun the human eye as a kind of profanation ; 
but to diffuse an encircling cloudy obscurity to 
whut out even the saucy sparkling sunbeams. 
Yet that affection does not deserve the epithet 
of chaste which does not receive a sublime 
gloom of tender melancholy, that allows the 
mind for a moment to stand still and enjoy the 
present satisfaction, when & consciousness of 
the Divine presence is felt—for this must ever 
be the food of joy ! 


As sex, women are more chaste than men, 


and as modesty is the effect of chastity, they 
may deserve to have this virtue ascribed to them 
in rather an appropriate sense; yet I must be 
allowed to add an hesitating if :—for I doubt 
whether chastity will produce modesty, though 
it may propriety of conduct, when it is merely 
a respect for the opinion of the world, and when 
coquetry and the love-lorn tales of novelists 
employ the thoughts. Nay, from experience 
and reason, I should be led to expect to meet 
with more modesty amongst men than women, 
simply because men exercise their understand. 
ings more than women. 


But with respect to propriety of behaviour, 


excepting one class of females, women have 
evidently the advantage. What can be more 


disgusting than the impudent dross of gallantry, 


thought so manly, which makes many men stare 
insultingly at every female they meet ? Can it 
be termed respect for the sex? No, this loose 
behaviour shows such habitual depravity, such 
weakness of mind, that it is vain to expect much 
public or private virtue, till both men and 


women grow more modest—till men curb a 
sensual fondness for the sex, or an affectation 
of manly assurance, more properly speaking, 
impudence, and the sexes treat each other with 


‘respect—unless appetite or passion give the 


tone, peculiar to it, to their behaviour. I mean 
real personal respect—the modest respect of 
humanity and fellow - feeling—not the libi- 
dinous mockery of gallantry, nor the insolent. 
condescension of protectorship. 

To carry the observation still further, modesty 
must heartily disclaim and refuse to dwell with 
that debauchery of mind which leads a man 
coolly to bring forward, without a blush, inde- 
cent allusions, or obscene witticisms, in the 
presence of a fellow-creature; women are now 
out of the question, for then it is brutality. 

This is one of the many instances in which 
the sexual distinction respecting modesty has 
proved fatal to virtue and happiness. It is, how- 
ever, carried still further, and woman, weak 
woman! made by her education the slave of sensi- 
bility is required, on the most trying occasions, 
to resist that sensibility. ‘‘Can anything,” says 
Knox, ‘be more absurd than keeping women 
in a state of ignorance, and yet 80 vehemently 
to insist on their resisting temptation?” But 
when virtue or honour make it proper to check 
a passion, the burden is thrown on the weaker 
shoulders, contrary to reason and true modesty, 
which at least should render the self-denial 
mutual, to say nothing of the generosity of 
bravery, supposed to be a manly virtue. 

Men boast of their triumphs over women. 
What do they boast of? Truly the creature of 
sensibility was surprised by her sensibility into 
folly—into vice, and the dreadful reckoning 
falls heavily on ner own weak head, when 
For where art thou to find 
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comfort, forlorn and disconsolate one? H. 7 ae 
who ought ‘e have directed thy nell sad THE yeh a OF 


supported thy weakness, has betrayed thee ! 
In a dream of passion thou consented to wander 
through flowery lawns, and heedlessly stepping 
over the precipice to which thy guide, instead 
of guarding, lured thee, thou stertest from thy 
dream only to face a sneering, frowning world, 
and to find thyself alone in a waste, for he that 
triumphed in thy weakness is now pursuing new 
conquests; but for thee—there is no redemp- 
tion on this side the grave !—And what resource 
hast thou in an enervated mind to raise a 
sinking heart ? 

But, if the sexes be really to live in a state of 
warfare, if nature have pointed it out, let men 
act nobly, or let pride whisper to them that the. 
victory is mean when they merely vanquish 
sensibility. The real conquest is that over 
affection not taken by surprise—when, like 
Heloisa, a woman gives up all the world, 
deliberately, for love. I do not now consider 
the wisdom or virtue of such a sacrifice; I only 
contend that it was a sacrifice to affection and 
not merely to sensibility. 

I dismiss this part of the subject by saying, 
that till men are more chaste, women will be 
immodest. Where, indeed, could modest women 
find husbands from whom they would not con- 
tinually turn with disgust? Modesty must be 
equally cultivated by both sexes, or it will ever 
remain a sickly hot-house plant. 

Men will probably still insist that woman 
ought to have more modesty than man; but it 
is not dispassionate reasoners who will most 
earnestly oppose my opinion. No, they are the 
men of fancy, who outwardly respect and 
inwardly despise the weak creatures whom 
they thus sport with. They cannot submit to 
resign the highest sensual gratification, nor even 
to relish the epicurism of virtue—self-denial. 


Hardly less than the mother’s influence has 
been that of the devoted English governess, 
Miss Winter, to whom the young queen is as 
tenderly attached as if she were a sister. To 
Miss Winter, Queen Wilhelmina owes, among 
other things, her excellent knowledge of English, 
and her sympathy with the English people. 
Sometimes, when she was much younger, 
ey roomy used to chaff Miss Winter if penalties 

n imposed for imperfect lessons. She 
would drew a picture on the school-room black- 
board, re reening a fierce sailor going up & 
river in a , and sweeping the banks of the 
stream with a broom, while a lot of ssl little 
figures on the shore were shown as if running 
away in alarm. Under this masterpiece she 
would write for Miss Winter's delectation next 


Quzen WILHELMINA, the girl-queen of Holland, 
has just her seventeenth birthday. She is 
a fervid little patriot, and she says that when 
she comes to the throne she will do all she can 
to encourage the perpetuation of the pic ue 
old Dutch ways and costumes. In the bg 

idan ae we old style ba = = alm 
oP , but country folk still c to it 
fondly, and when the young queen goes among 
them she delights the rustics by wearing the 
characteristic of Friesland, Gelderland, 
eee o Rrclgae as “—s case ey be, ce 
every loy u woman a photograph o 
her in one of these curious and quaintly 
becoming gowns. morning, ‘‘The Thames, the English, and 
She is a very affectionate girl. Hex devotion | De Ruyter.” There were many good-natured 
to her mother is, up to now, the most marked | hits of this sort, back and forth. But the young 

trait in her character. One day she said to the | lady of seventeen is getting much too dignifi 
for pleasantries of that kind, although she will 


jueen nt : 
ont always be fond of a joke. 


t 
“‘T don’t want to become queen, if it means 1 
that I must take the first lane and youthe| Het Loo, in Gelderland, is Queen Wil- 
helmina’s favourite home. It is a lovely 


second.” 
country estate not far from Apeldoorn. The 


“Oh, my dear!” replied Queen Emma, 
« that will only nat and ane Mothers sion A a big old Dutch mansion on the edge 
of a wood. She has here a miniature farm 


have always, sooner or later, to stand eside for 
which she has learned to superintend for all 


their children. Besides, it will not be so hard 

to lose the first place in the state as to lose the | the world as if she were destined to be a model 

first place in my daughter's heart. But that, | Dutch housewife. She gives the produce of 
this little farm to the poor and to neigh- 


too, will happen some day when a husband 
bouring hospitals. She has a flower en 


comes along.” ; 

“No, my dearest, dear mother!" exclaimed which she tends during the residence at 
the girl, “you shall always have the first place Het Loo. 
in my love. I don’t want a husband! I shall 
—— alone, like Elizabeth of England !” 

ueen Wilhelmina is very fond of animals, 
and especially of fine horses and dogs. Her 
favourite dog is a red Irish setter, named Swell. 
This good fellow is a close companion of his 
mistress. He goes with her everywhere; he 
sleeps at her door at night, and waits outside 
the schoolroom while she has her lessons. 

The young queen has a strong will, which she 
exercises on occasion. She will doubtless make 
a good constitutional sovereign, but she will not 
be a dummy, nor a mere figurehead to the State. 
She is impulsive, generous, rem ie ere fond 
of country life. She is essentially Dutch, prac- 
tical rather than idealistic, and vastly proud of 
the staunch little country that has held its own, 
and made so large a place in history, and pre- 
served its individuality through centuries of 
change. She is a clever girl, not a plodding 
pupil, but one who grasps information quickly, 
assimilates it, and has a capital memory, which 
she knows how to use. The motherly care 
which has always encompassed her will provide 
her country with a queen well suited to the 
requirements of the Dutch monarchy. 


EE 


A LOST IDEAL. 


She stands amid the roses in a trance, 
Enamoured of her dream of wedded bliss— 
The Gate of Heav'n flung open with a kiss 
And through its sunlit ways, her fancies dance ; 
Scarce heeds she him beside her, nor his glance 
Impassioned ; her thoughts are these, I wis: 
“Here have I found my heart’s ideal, and this, 
That I am his, shall all my life enhance.” 


Closer she folds her infant from the blast, 

Through driving clouds there gleams the moon’s 
pale light, ; 

Outside a “palace” door she stands and 
moans ; 

Inside her master—his the name she owns ; 

With wine and ribald jest he spends the night, 

While in a vision she recalls the past. 


H. B. 8. 


(To be continued.) 


GENTLEMAN TO YoKEL—“ Well, Jean, did you 
give the Marquis my note?” “Yes, sir; but 
it’s no use writing letters to him, he can’t see to 
read them. He’s blind—blind as a bat.” 
“Blind?” “Yes, sir, blind. Twice he asked 
me where my hat was, and I had it on my head 
all the time.” 


BF he 
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COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


is a perfect tonic; it braces up the system to resist 
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it keeps the healthy well, and strengthens invalids. A perfect essence of Beef; 
its effect upon the system is lasting, not transitory like alcoholic stimulants. In 
the Kitchen it provides the essential features of good cookery — appetising 
flavour, nourishment and digestibility. 
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\ there will always be cases in which the 


WOM AN 'S S | CN AL. { very fact that the women members initiate 


reforms and change old abuses will secure 
; them a certain degree of ill-will, which 
4 Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
and Interests at Home and in the Wider World, 


must be borne with courage, since it is 

often needful to win such censure in fight- 
‘Editorial Rooms and Business Offices, to 
which all tutTERs to the Editor, ADVERTISE- 


ing wrongs. But, speakin generally, the 
MENTS, subscriptions, and enqwiries showld be 


men who in the capacity of Guardians are 
sincerely trying to do the best possible 
for the public and the paupers, both find 


80 Maiden Lane, the help of women members most valuable, 
Covent Garden, and are not slack to admit that they do so. 
London, W.C. _—| Hence a wide field is still open for good 


work on the part of ladies of sufficient 
leisure to undertake this noble duty. 
* * * 
They need not be women of wealth or 
even of high education ; shrewd, kind, wise 
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able, and should not hold back from any 
fear that they are not important enough to 
seek public duties. The Women’s Co- 
operative Guild contains numbers of just 
this class of women, and it is a good token 
that a serious and organised effort is being 
made to induce the members of that large 
organisation to take a practical share in 
the forthcoming elections. An additional 
reason for there being women Guardians is 
the fact that, dating from January the 1st, 
the care of ‘“‘ baby farms’ has been made 
over to Boards of Guardians, in accord- 
ance with the Infants’ Life Protection Act, 
of which a digest is given in oar ‘“‘ Current 
News” this week. It is also provided in 
the Act that Boards of Guardians may 
appoint, in order to carry out the Act, if 
they think fit, male or female. inspectors. 
The point is to get these Boards to think 
fit, and the most practical way will be to 
elect women on Boards, and then their 
voices may be heard in the choice of 
inspectors. It is plainly proper that the 
inspectors should be women. 
* * * 


There is to be no lack of titled lady can- 
vassers on behalf of the Moderates at the 
London County Council elections in March 
next. The Marchioness of Tweeddale is 
president of a canvassing corps, which 
includes in its ranks the Countess Cadogan, 
Countess Waldegrave, the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, the Marchioness of Bristol, 
the Countess of Denbigh, the Countess of 
Jersey, the Countess of Onslow, Lady 
George Hamilton, Lady Farquhar, Viscount 
Clifden, Viscount Brackley, Lora Harris, 
Lord Chelmsford, Lord Rowton, and Lord 
Ampthill. Lady Tweeddale has issued a 
circular to her helpers and prospective 
helpers, giving them preliminary instruc- 
tions as to calling upon Unionist voters. 
It is estimated that during the contest 
about a thousand ladies will be employed 
in work on the part of the Moderates 
alone. Meanwhile the Progressives will 
try to fight on the ‘‘non-party’’ lines, 
which are the proper ones for such a body, 
but, alas! the trail of the serpent ‘ party”’ 
is over all our public life, and it is a doubt- 
fully wise proceeding to try to work in 
complete independence of its organisation. 
Women have votes for the County Council, 
of course, and ought to consider the 
qualifications and_ past record (where 
any) of the candidates carefully, and 
then use the vote. There is no 
better way of proving our desire and 
fitness for the Parliamentary vote than by 
exercising our local votes ; therefore, we 
should do this even when we care little 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Elections are rather too numerous, per- 
haps, for proper public interest to be 
aroused for each one. The London 
County Council election at the present 
moment is competing for the attention of 
the women voters with the early imminence 
of the elections of Boards of Guardians. 
The latter it is more especially a woman's 
duty to take part in, for it is 
the modern form of charity that has 
replaced the older sort. Where there are 
great numbers of sick, aged, poverty 
stricken, erring and down-thrown men and 
women to be tended, cared for, and in part 
sent out into life to begin over again, there 
is abundant work for women’s loving 
kindness. Where food, clothing, cleansing 
and domestic matters generally have to be 
settled for the enormous homes of the 
State, there women must be in their ele- 
ment, experienced and capable beyond the 
cleverest of ordinary gentlemen. And where 
a crowd of little children are to be trained 
and over-seen, there the mother spirit and 
knowledge are truly needed. As a rule, 
men on Boards of Guardians with ladies 
recognise the value of their work, though 
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about the different contestant candidates, 
or the questions at issue. A very small 
proportion of the electors on the roll, of 
either sex, go to the poll on local questions 
in London. Let women set a good 
example this time. 
* * + 

Women members continue to be satis- 
factorily returned to School Boards in 
different parts of the country. Two im- 
portant towns electing lady representatives 
recently have been Portsmouth and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. On the other hand, the 
lady candidate has been defeated at Man- 
chester, and that great town is without a 
woman representative for the first time 
since its Board was founded twenty-seven 
years ago. Miss Becker, the Woman's 
Suffrage leader in the town, was elected on 
the first Manchester School Board, and 
returned again and again till her lamented 
death in 1890. Her place was then taken 
by Mrs. Scott, who has likewise been 
returned at each election till the present, 
when she declined to stand again, and the 
new lady candidate has not gained the 
electors” suffrages in sufficient numbers. 
We must hope that this loss to the children 
and women teachers of Manchester will be 
repaired at the next election. 

* * * 


Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s death needs little 
notice here, because of the full review 
given in our pages some months ago of her 
last book, her own Recollections. She 
has passed away at the great age of 89, 
which was also attained by her husband, 
whose death, however, was many years 
ago, since he was a great deal older 
than she. Their life together was ideall 
happy ; one of perfect sympathy in wor 
and in interests—both were musical, both 
loved literature—and of domestic amia- 
bility and personal affection. ‘‘ My Charles” 
is the pretty way in which the aged 
woman speaks of her lost husband re- 
peatedly in her memoirs. When they 
married she was only eighteen, and he 
some years over thirty, but perhaps the 
great difference only enabled him to mix 
more wisdom and tenderness in the con- 
jugal cup, and make it sweeter to the very 
youthful lips of his bride. He did, it is 
true, jestingly tell her as they walked 
through the fields on their wedding day, of 
a man who had said to his new-made wife 
an hour after their espousal, ‘‘ Hitherto, 
madam, I have been your slave, now you 
are mine.” Not such, however, was his 
own ideal of the relation between husband 
and wife. His own happy and loving wife 
bore him testimony thus :— 

He was almost an exceptional husband in his 
generous mode of making the masculine pre- 
rogative of complete marital sway cede to his 
idea of the right and happiness of conjugal 
equality. He brought every guinea he earned 
to me to take care of, and whenever I consulted 
him on any needful purchase his answer always 
was: ‘It is as much your money as mine, do 
what you think well with it; buy what you 
think proper, and what we can best afford.” 

* * * 


Mr. Cowden-Clarke, himself, when he 
wrote his Reminiscences, full twenty years 
before his wife penned hers, had given in 
his own statement of faith on this point. 
He declared his belief that ‘‘ obedience ”’ 
on the wife’s part was mischievous to her 
own and her husband’s characters, and 
rather likely to destroy than to promote 
wedded happiness. He believed that men 
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in their own interests should avoid the tone 
of mastery. 

-4©A woman who makes to herself,” wrote 
Charles Cowden-Clarke, ‘a law of blind and 
prone submission (in marriage) as the best 
course for her own interest inevitably becomes, 
if not a Jiar, yet an equivocator, a sophisticator, 
& prevaricator—in some way or other a deviator 
from straightforward truth. All the little slips 
and evasions, the paltry tricks and petty 
artifices, the carnying deceptions, the falsifyings 
that women who adopt implicit obedience as 
their ‘stock-in-trade’ in wedlock allow them- 
selves, are the necessary growth of the course 
they pursue. Artful speech and conduct are 
sure to proceed from forced and unnatural 
compliance, and uniform compliance is un- 
natural. Compliance, right or wrong, rational 
or irrational, just or unjust, compliance for 
compliance sake, and for the sake of what it 
will bring, infallibly generates meanness and 
untruth. Alas! for the man who exacts it, and 
alas ! for the woman who yields it, thinking to 
reap advantage. Yet to women it seems s0 
safe, to men so promising! . . Heaven 
forbid that one of them (obedient wives) should 


fall to the lot of a friend of mine for a wife, or. 


that any male friend of mine should deserve to 


have one of them, by thinking that such a 


characteristic constitutes wifely excellence !”’ 
* * * 


Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s great work is the 
“Concordance to Shakespeare,” which 
occupied her for sixteen years, and is her 
lasting monument. The industry and 
accuracy shown by this piece of work were 
most praiseworthy. Her later life was 
spent in a villa near Genoa, the beautiful 
climate and abundant flowers making her 
days enjoyable to the last. Truly a happy 
life. 

‘ x * * 

It may be noted that the remains of the 
aged Dowager Countess Russell have, by 
her own will, been cremated. The free- 
dom of women from mere conservative 
habit and superstition has been strikingly 
shown by the number who have consented 
in their lives to this sanitary and wise 
treatment of their remains after death. 
As no body may be legally cremated with- 
out the formal written orders of its late 
inhabitant, it is certain that the women 
thus given funeral rites have themselves so 
directed. 

‘ *£ # 

The Countess of Warwick is taking an 
active and an admirable part in public affairs. 
She was the President of the Education 
Section of the Women’s Department in 
last year’s Victorian Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court, and is about to issue two volumes 
founded upon the information then 
obtained. She has also written a preface 
to an autobiography cf Joseph Arch, the 
agricultural labourers’ M.P., whose mother 
was in the service of Lady Warwick’s 
family. In a local matter she has recently 
taken a very strong and decided stand for 
freedom of conscience. A maternity nurse, 
calling herself ‘‘ Sister Monica,” is sup- 
ported by public subscription in Warwick, 
the majority of the subscribers heing mem- 
bers of the Church of England. “ Sister 
Monica’”’ has recently been converted to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and 
immediately an efforts was made to 
oust her from her position, though what the 
form of religion that she follows has to 
do with her competence as a midwifery 
attendant on poor women is not clear. 
Lady Warwick wrote a strong letter of 
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remonstrance, winding up excellent liberal- 
minded arguments by an intimation that 
she and Lord Warwick would withdraw 
their subscription if the nurse were dis- 
missed on the ground of her religious 
opinions alone. The Warwick bigots have 
found themselves in a minority, and it is 
decided that so long as Sister Monica 
fulfils her duties properly and does not 
obtrude her views on the patients, she shall 
remain in her place. 
* * * 

Many correspondents have asked for 
news of poor Mrs. Thompson, the village 
lecturer on physiology to women, whose 
model of the structure of the female form 
was ordered by four village Justice 
Shallows to be destroyed as ‘indecent ’’! 
I am sorry to say no further information 
as to her fate seems forthcoming, the 
solicitor who represented her stating that 
he does not now know her address. 
Apparently, she has accepted ruin for her- 
self and stoppage from her work as in- 
evitable, when these petty justices found 
fault with God’s handiwork, and she has 
not even struggled against them to the 
extent of an appeal. It does not seem to 
have occurred to her that she would find 
sympathy and help anywhere, poor 
woman! Yet there is more than one 
society that ought to have taken up her 
case, and probably would have done so. 

% * * 

On January 28th a lecture on Joan of 
Arc will be given by Mrs. Henry Fawcett 
at the Kensington Town Hall, 3 p.m. 
Proceeds for the funds of the Central and 
East of England Society for Woman’s 
Suffrage. 

* * * 

That sweet and noble-souled woman, 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, has given £1,000 to the 
fund for the American National Institute, 
which aims to found in Paris a home for 
young American students of art, music or 
literature. Both sexes are to be admitted. 
Mrs. Leslie’s gift swells the fund to 25,000 


dollars. 
* * * 


A School of Housewifery and Training 
College for Teachers of Domestic Science 
is about to be opened in connection with 
the North Hackney High School for Girls, 
by Miss Alice James. The scheme is being 
organised with a view to its being recognised 
by the Education Department, and it is 
proposed to afford faciliti:s for training in 
the following subjects : — Housewifery, 
cookery, laundry work, nursing, hygiene, 
management of children, school manage- 
ment, needlework, physiology, natural 
science, and elementary political economy. 
Our readers may remember that a portrait 
of Miss James and an account of her very 
original and most successful work as an 
educationist appeared in our columns some 
time ago, in which it was mentioned that 
she had founded a practical housewifery class 
for the girls who had passed through the 
ordinary school course, and had no taste or 
ambition for the higher classical or mathe- 
matical learning. It has been a success 
and is now being thus developed. 

* * 

Miss Louisa Stevenson and Mrs. Marcus 
Dods have been re-elected on to the board 
of management to represent the board of 
directors of the Royal Infirmary, Hdin- 
burgh. This is the only leading hospital 
where women have been accorded repre- 
sentation on the committee of manage- 
ment so far. Domestic affairs, the comfort 
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of nurses and. other matters in which 
women should have special ability to 
advise, are in the province of these boards, 
so it is to be hoped that the success of the 
experiment in Edinburgh will lead to other 
hospitals copying it, and no doubt there 
would be a similar satisfactory result 
everywhere. 
.« « « 

At the London Temperance Hospital a 
new aseptic ward, named after the late 
Mr. Frank Wright, was opened the other 
day by Lady Battersea, in the presence of 
a number of friends and well-wishers of 
the institution. An ‘aseptic’ ward is 
one in which, as far as possible, all 
materials used are washable, and not 
likely to absorb dirt and breed microbes, 
and in which also attention is given to 
shapes of things, corners and holes that 
would hold dust being avoided. A great 
glass window, with the blinds owtside, 
tiled walls and floors, glass tables, and so 
on, are features of the new ward at the 
Temperance Hospital, which has been 
partly designed and energetically worked 
or so long by the matron, Miss Orme. 

* * * 

The Pioneer Club moved into its new 
home a fortnight ago. At No. 5, 
Grafton-street, the new abode of the 
Pioneers, it is hoped to widen and to 
increase the work of the club. During the 
past six months the membership has 
increased by at least 100. The entrance 
fee is stillin abeyance until, dating from 
January 1st, another 100 new members 
shall have been elected. The new premises 
are quite equal to the old ones, and more 
convenient. One great advantage of the 
Grafton-street house over that of Bruton- 
street is the increased number of bed 
rooms for the use of country members. 

* * * 

To Miss Geraldine Hodgson belongs the 
honour of being the first lady to be 
appointed to a professorial post in the 
University College of Wales. Miss Hodg- 
son has just been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor in English Language and Literature 
to Dr. Herford at the University College, 
Aberystwyth, in succession to Dr. Moorman. 
From 1886 to 1889 she studied at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, where she 
gained the Cobden Scholarship. At the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination she 
took first-class honours in the Hnglish 
literature group, including distinctions in 
the history of literature and in Anglo- 
Saxon. She took a college prize in litera- 
ture, and in the Mental and Moral Sciences 
Tripos of 1889 she obtained a first-class. 
For some time Miss Hodgson has been an 
extensive lecturer in Mnglish literature and 
moral science, a position to which she was 
appointed by the syndicate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

* + * 

This college at Aberystwyth was the first 
University College established in Wales, the 
principal being the Rev. T. Charles :dwards, 
M.A., D.D. From its first opening, all the 
classes have been open to lady students, 
who, numerically, at the present time, 
form about one-half of the total number of 


' students ; while at the examinations both 


of the Welsh and London Universities 
they not only hold their own, but, more 
often than not, eclipse the men by 
taking higher honours. Now that the 
‘‘ professorial ’’ door has been opened to 
ladies, the probability is that other simila~ 
appointments will soon follow. 
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PHILIPPA SARAH BELINDA 
MARY. 

THE STORY OF A NAME. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Now there was nothing for Mrs. John to do 
but make friends with her Aunt Belinda. With 
that wonderful tact and self-suppression that 
had distinguished her whole life, Mrs. John 
found no difficulty in abasing herself, as soon 
as she knew that defiance and dispute were 
useless. Aunt Belinda stayed in the house 
of her niece till the probate and the 
auction were over, paying liberally enough 
for her accommodation, but given gratis all the 
toadying that Mrs. John could think desired. 

One ofthe first steps was to change young 
Sarah’s name once more. 

‘¢ Of course, Aunt Belinda, it was right enough 
that your sister ‘should leave what she had to 
you; but she did promise so much to my poor 
girl, that I can’t help being annoyed. I am 
sure you would never do such a thing, Aunt 
Belinda.” 

‘* No, niece; I should never promise any- 


What can be the matter ?” 


take such a step on her own account. 
know what my Belinda is, Mary, how strong & 
notion she has of obedience, and how she 


awful to make my Belinda act so strongly with- 
out waiting for my advice.” 

“Sarah,” said Mrs. Charles, half laughing, 
but seriously nevertheless, ‘you don’t know 
how absurd it sounds to hear you call that poor 
child Belinda.” 

‘“‘ Why ?” said Mrs. John, grimly. 

“Oh well, you know, it is the third name 


Mrs. Charles paused doubtfully; it was diffi- 
cult to explain in words the absurdity that so 
tickled her sense of humour. If anybody can- 
not see a joke for himself, explanations are as 
powerless as are descriptions of colours to the 
congenitally colour-blind. 

“‘ T expect the fact is,” she continued, as Mrs. 
John did not speak, and the short pause became 
ominous of awkwardness, “I suppose, I am 
really jealous that you did not choose ‘ Mary’ 


‘‘T never did like the child being called by 
the same name as myself, and I never cared for 
the name of Sarah. Might I call her after you, 
Aunt Belinda? It is her next baptismal name, 
of course, you know.” 

‘‘ Call her what you like, niece Sarah; only 
don’t say that I promised you anything in 
return.” 

“‘ Certainly not, dear aunt; but I shall like 
her to use a name that will remind her of good 
qualities; Aunt Sarah was so deceptive to me 
that I can’t bear the association of her with my 
child, now that I know that her life was one 
long lie to me.” 

So poor Philippa Sarah became Belinda. 

Infinitely amused was her Aunt Mary. ‘She 
will come to my name at last,” was what the 
merry lady predicted. 

Young Belinda herself was positively ashamed 
at first. But she had to get used to her new 
appellation; and as she really disliked the sound 
of the other name, and felt that Aunt Sarah had 
in very truth treated her unjustly, she was not 
sorry to cease to be called after her. But 
Charlie’s pet name grew in her affections the 
more so because her Aunt Mary had found an 
early opportunity to let her know that her 
lover’s parents could not think of breaking off 
her engagement now, though they might be 
disappointed at her Aunt Sarah’s conduct. 
‘¢ As it was, so it must be,” said Mrs. Charles. 

Aunt Belinda went home at length; and 
shortly after, she sent to ask her young, new 
namesake to come on a visit to her, and stay 
some time. 

Philippa Sarah Belinda was forthwith packed 
off by her mother. 

‘‘ Tt will not be for long, love, I expect. Your 
aunt will no doubt give you a handsome 
weddlng present, if we please her this way.” 

‘‘T have heard, mamma, that she does not 
approve of weddings at all.” 

‘“‘Oh, well, but she cannot prevent it, child, 
so she will no doubt take it all right, though 
she would not have encouraged making it 
up.” 


daughter.” 

‘*My dear Mary, I had no idea that you 
would feel it so,” said Mrs. John eagerly. ‘I 
assure you that if I had thought you would 
wish her to be called like you, I would 
have done it, really from the first, but I never 
dreamed, as you had not called one of the girls 
here Mary——”’ 

Mrs. Charles could not stop Mrs. John by 
force, as poor John had been used to do at 
need; she had pulled the string of the shower- 


under the flow till it subsided of its own accord. 
When Mrs. John was exhausted by the 
exuberance of her own verbosity, Mrs. Charles 


in vain. Mrs. John had to go to meet the train, 
and went off ully convinced that her sister-in- 
law wanted Belinda to be called Mary. 

‘¢ And that she shall be, if the old thing has 
done anything unkind!” said Mrs. John firmly 
to herself. 

Poor young Belinda alighted from the carriage 
at the station in a state of much trepidation. 
It was the first time in her life that she had 
acted on her own responsibility, and she was 
apprehensive of her mother’s wrath. Moreover, 
she had gone through an exciting scene the day 
before, and another painful though brief one 
on saying a formal farewell to Aunt Belinda 
that morning. She was trembling when her 
mother met her. Tears were near her soft 
brown eyes. 

_ “Mother, darling, I could not help coming 
away,” she said in her mother’s ear, as they 
stood on the platform, while the old man- 
servant who had driven the pony trap over 
looked for his young lady’s luggage. ‘‘ Mother, 
dear, if you had only heard Aunt Belinda talk 
about getting married—oh, mother—and about 
Charlie—and me for thinking of him—I used 
to blush and shiver at it, mother; and then she 
said at last that I must give him up, or else she 
wanted nothing to do with me—that was 
yesterday—and when I said I never, never 


‘‘ Am returning; please meet train at six— 
Belinda.” 


‘‘Dear, dear,’ cried Mrs. John, in alarm, 


when she read the telegram; ‘‘ whatever can - would, she left off speaking to me at all, and 


the dreadful old lady have done to my patient, 
gentle girl, to make her start off like this? 


She went to meet the train, of course; and 
as it was in her road, she stopped at her 
sister-in-law’s house on the way, just to tell the 

“The old lady must have been very trying 


indeed,” she said, ‘to make young Belinda 
You 


always does what I wish; it must be something 


that she has had already! I suppose”— 


for her this time, as I am to have her fora 


bath, and could do nothing but sit and gasp 


tried to amend the situation, and to make it 
clear that she did not care two straws if the 
child was called by one name or another. But 
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talked about me to her old companion instead,. 
and said such things I could not bear it; I was. 
afraid I should do something dreadful! You 
are not cross with me, are you dear?” 

Belinda, the self-controlled, and considerate, 
fairly burst into hysterical tears. 

“No, no, my darling,” said her mother, 
hurriedly. ‘There, don’t sob. Come outside, 
I will drive to your aunt’s and get # cup of tea 
for you, and your things shall be left for the 
carrier.” 

A few orders to old Henry, the servant, and 


the thing was arranged. They soon entered 


Mrs. Charles’s little boudoir, from which her 
drawing-room opened. 

“* Pops, darling, I am so glad to see you back 
safe,” cried: Mrs. Charles, with her most. 
motherly air. ‘Come in, Pops, the girls are in 
the drawing-room. Girls, here is poor Pops.” 

‘‘ Good evening, Pops.” 

*¢ Come to the fire, Pops.” 

‘* Pops would like to have a cup of tea after 
her journey.” 

‘‘ Are you cold, Pops ?” 


“Can you and Pops stay to dinner, Aunt. 


Sarah?” 
_ “T expect Pops will like to get to bed early,” 
said Mrs. Charles. 
“Pops” here, ‘“ Pops” there. Poor Mrs. John 
did not know where she was for a moment. But 
she was not dull, after all, and she soon found 


out the locality. Mrs. Charles did not mean 


Philippa Sarah Belinda Mary to be called in 
that house in future by anything else than her 
lover’s pet name, and had instructed her bevy of 
girls accordingly. They entered into it with 
spirit, and in a twinkling Philippa Sarah Belinda 
Mary was provided at last by true love with a 
name that held good for her future happy 
married life. F. 


eS 


In the Rossendale Valley the weavers are 
working at 5 per cent. below the usual prices, 
because they did not trouble themselves to 
organize till very late in the day. Now the 
union contains 1,600 members, and 1,000 of 
these are women—that is, about 75 per cen. 
the total possible membership. 


Saran GRAND oN HeERsELF.—Madame Sarah 


Grand has been very frequently described as a. 


hater of ‘the tyrant man ’—a gross libel upon 
her. This idea of being considered a man-hater 
always arouses Madame Sarah Grand’s risibility, 
saysa writer in The Young Woman. “It is 
rather amusing,” she said, ‘that I, who am the 
only woman in my immediate family, and am 
spoilt by my male relatives, should be thought 
to have such ill-natured sentiments towards 
their sex.” Says Madame Grand: “I spent 
two years in writing ‘ The Heavenly Twins,’ and 
it took me three years to find a publisher. 
One to whom it was offered replied that he 
feared it would give great pain to ladies, 
who formed the great majority of novel 
readers. Another publisher, still more severe, 
said that it was a book which no respectable 
house would bring out. However, nothing 
succeeds like success, and after its publication 
this last publisher made me a very flattering 
offer for my next book, without any stipulations 
as to the subject of treatment.” Madame 
Grand’s views upon the Woman Question 
scarcely need recapitulation. She favours all 
those reforms which tend to place women on as 
equal footing with men in all the affairs of life. 
‘*T have nailed my colours to the mast, and 
mean to stand by them. But I would like to 
add this: as years go by I see more and more 
the advantage of a woman keeping up family 
life. Fora time, being absorbed in my work, I 
had a tendency to be a little isolated from my 
own people. I think this is a great mistake on 
the part of any woman, for there is a charm in 
belonging to a united family.” 
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What Can Our Daughters Bo for 
a Libing ? 


LIBRARY WORK. 
By Kats Coorer. 


Lrerary work, like everything else, has its 
decided drawbacks; these notwithstanding, it 
is, however, an occupation peculiarly suited to 
the capacities of many women. It presupposes 
a sound general education, a good knowledge of 
literature, particularly of that of the Victorian 
period, a healthy constitution, though not 
necessarily physical strength, and a mind that 
is not above devoting all its attention to an 
unlimited amount of detail. A knowledge of 
bookkeeping and will prove useful, 
and, indeed, essential before hoping for pro- 
motion; in short, there is no information, 
superficial or exact, that may not at some time 
or other be turned to account. 

If a girl is willing, or obliged, to begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, and if she can get a 
junior appointment under these conditions, it is 
not absolutely necessary that she should have 
any previous technical training. But handi- 
capped with such a start, her time probably 
entirely occupied with the mere routine work of 
one department, she will have little opportunity 
of acquiring a true understanding of its connection 
with the library as a whole, and little leisure for 
private study after the working hours are over. 
The best short but comprehensive guide to 
library work will be found in the articles in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica” (9th edition), on 
Libraries, Bibliography, Printing and Typo- 
graphy. In addition to a standard work on 
general English literature it will be necessary 
to have Professor Henry Morley’s excellent 
little book ‘‘ Of English Literature in the Reign 
of Victoria,” published by Tauchnitz at half- 
a-crown. These should all be read before com- 
-‘mencing work, and re-read and constantly 
referred to at later periods. It would, however, 
be folly to suppose that any amount of mere 
reading will do much good without actually 
handling the booke, cataloguing and arranging 
them: whist might be as easily learnt by read- 
ing the rules and instructions of a ‘ Guide,” 
without ever playing a game or holding the 
cards in your hands. 

As cataloguing is such an important depart- 
ment of library work it is good practice to 
experiment with any small private collection of 
books, though it may number but a hundred or 
even fifty volumes. The simplest form it can 
take is that of an author-catalogue. In this 
the author’s surname forms what is called the 
heading, that is the word which comes first and 
determines the alphabetical place of an entry in 
a catalogue. The initials or Christian names 
are added in brackets, and followed by the title 
of the book, given more or less fully, as it is 
found on the title page, not on the back of the 
book. Then comes the imprint, that is, the 
edition, the number of volumes if more than 
one, the place and date of publication, and the 
size. The following may serve as an example, 
the part enclosed in square brackets being un- 
necessary in a “short” catalogue :— 

Morley (Henry, LL.D.). Of English litera- 
ture in the reign of Victoria. [With a glance 
at the past.] 1st edition. Leipzig, 1881. 
16mo. 

The books may be taken in any order, just 
as they come, and when the list is complete 
each single entry is cut off separately, and the 
slips thus produced are arranged alphabetically 
one below or behind the other, so that they may 
form a little stack like the unbound pages of at 
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amall book. If they are very numerous, it is | SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


well to divide them up into smaller bundles 
and tie them up securely till required, as they 
easily get out of order. The slips are then to 
be copied alphabetically into the book chosen 
for the purpose, space being left between the 
entries for new additions to the collection if it 
is deemed advisable. To make such a list of 
books of real practical value, it would be neces- 
sary to add an index of subjects; that is, to 


make simultaneously with the first slips, 


another and separate set in which the heading 
is the principal word of the title, and a reference 
is given to the name of the author or the word 
under which the entry is made. Sometimes a 
book needs to be indexed two or three times ; 
sometimes it is convenient to gather together 
alphabetically under the first important word 
of the title all works of a particular form, such 
as Dictionaries, Fiction, Poetry. Example :— 
“English Literature in the Reign of Vic- 
toria.”—H. Morley. 
Fiction : 
“‘ Marzio’s Crucifix."—F. M. Crawford. 
‘Princess (A) of Thule.”—W. Black. 
“‘ Literature, English, in the Reign of Vic- 
toria.”—H. Morley. 
Simple as this sounds it is surprising how 
many small difficulties crop up; for some of 
them further experience would soon suggest a 


suitable solution, but for others a code of rules 
‘‘ All such rules are 
founded more or less upon those of the British 
When the 
rules are decided upon no alteration should be 
permitted during the compilation of the cata- 
logue, as bad rules uniformly followed are better 


is absolutely necessary. 


Museum printed in 1841. . . 


than good rules without uniformity.” * 


As all such codes appear at first long and 
confusing it may be profitable to pick out one 


or two particular rules that will be first required. 


Anonymous books are to be entered under the 


name of the author, whenever it is known; in 
other cases they are a source of incongruity in 
an author-catalogue, but can only be entered 
under their title, using the most important 
word as the heading. The Bible, or any part 
of it, is to be under the word “ Bible,” the 
separate parts being classed in the order of the 
authorized version. Service and prayer-books 
are to be placed under the head, “ Liturgies.” 
Enter pseudonymous works generally under 
the author’s real name, when it is known, with 
a reference from the pseudonym. Some 
librarians carry out this rule invariably, others 
allow exceptions in cases where writers have 
never written under their own name and simply 
refer from the real to the false name. 
Example :— 
‘Boz, Sketches by.” See Dickens (Chas.). 
‘“‘ Evans (Mary Ann).” See Eliot (Geo.). 
Where people are known under several 
names, choose one and refer from the others. 
Noblemen are to be entered under their title, 
except when the family name is better known. 
Horace Walpole would be scarcely recognised 
as the Earl of Orford. 
These few hints, though there is hardly a 
cataloguing rule which is not subject to 
variations, will perhaps serve as a guide for 
early experiments, but further real technical 
training is not very readily acquired. Some 
librarians will take pupils, and if an arrange- 
ment can be made for training at the expense 
of giving several months’ work in a well- 
managed library, the chances of winning an 
appointment worth having, and of subsequently 
rising in the profession will, be very greatly 
increased. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


* “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” article “ Libraries.” 


give 
position was a 
when she was 0 
9 ig in the White Ribbon, as she had been 


Miss Ngat writes :— 


“J shall be glad if you will kindly allow me to state 


Rong ig to be the sub-editor of the White 
Ribbon had nothing whatever to do with my attitude 
towards the C.D. Acts, although my views are entirely 
opposed to their reintroduction in any form.” 
Ire having been so far misinformed as to 
iss Neal credit beyond her due. Her 
ful and humiliating one, 
ered to in future refrain from 


oing previously, articles or observations in 
opposition to the State Regulation of Vice, and 
when at the same time she was required to make 
up into her paper a lengthened defence of such 
laws. To a public-spirited journalist, to whom 
newspaper work is not merely a means of earnin 
a living, but a high Vocation, second only, 
second at all, to that of the Pulpit, and 
connected with money only so far as that 
“those who minister to the altar must live by 
the altar,” occasions of conscience may morally 
necessitate giving up a situation immediately at 
whatever cost. Readers of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe’s “‘ Life” may remember that she resigned 
her valuable and valued position on the 
Standard as a leader writer entirely because 
the paper published articles advocating vivi- 
section. At least one other similar case of 
unselfish action is known to me, and therefore 
I credited the report which I heard that Miss 
Neal had resigned her position on grounds of 
conscience. 


Mrs. Harsour, Miss PriscrttA MOULDER, 
and many other friends who have recently 
written to the Editor about Lady Henry 
Somerset’s Indian scheme, are regretfully in- 
formed that the volume of comeapcndenee 
upon this subject has from the first been so 
enormous that it has been impossible to publish 
any of it. When letters sufficient to fill the 
Sianau from the first page to the last are re- 
ceived each week, 98 out of each 100 being in 
opposition to Lady Henry, and the remainin 
two in her favour (which is a just statement o: 
the case); it is obviously quite impossible to 
make a fair and satisfactory selection from the 
mass for printing in the few columns that can 
be spared for public discussion here. 


Mrs. K1rtew writes respecting the resignation 
by Mrs. Josephine Butler of her connection 
with the World’s W.C.T.U. :— 


‘I feel indignant at the readiness shown to lose one whose 
name ought to be so precious to every woman. Is 
nothing to be done to bring back Mrs. Butler, the 
Patron Saint of Womanhood, who has done and suffered 
for her sex more than—thanks to her and a few others— 
any of us are likely to have to do now. Is Miss 
Willard’s letter, accepting the resignation, the last word 
on this matter ?” 


Cura Paintinc.—Mrs. Annie Truscott Wood 
writes with reference to Miss Emily Hill’s 
article on this subject :— 


“ Whilst it is quite correct that china is not painted at Messrs. 
Doulton's works at Lambeth, on the contrary at their 
works in Burslem, a vast quantity of china is made and 
decorated for English and American markets. Many 
girls are employed as paintresses, but the do little 
beyond lines and simple decorative wor«, which do not 
require any high artistic qualities. At the Burslem 
works are employed several special men artists, ome of 
whom have private studios and draw good salaries. 
One of these makes a particular line of painting orchids, 
and signs his work ; another paints fish, birds and deer 
for plaques, dessert services, &c. Much of the special 
painting done on the ware sent to the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion was done by a Frenchman, who was invited to 
England for the purpose. Whilst there is no opening 
for mediocrity in china painting, there seems no reason 
why girls with real ability, who are willing to work 
desperately hard—china being such an unreliable 
medium—should not make their way. 


It will be remembered that Miss Hill remarked 
that a good many girls are employed in the 
Potteries district, but, to quote her own words, 
‘rather as artisans than artists;’’ but Mrs. 
Wood’s letter shows that it may be possible for 
some women in the future to obtain a footing in 
a higher capacity. I asked Miss Hill to write 
on china painting because I remembered that 


when I was giving lectures on physiology at the 
Working Women’s College, a good many years 
ago, one of my pupils there told me that she 
earned from 30s. to £2 a week by china paint- 
ing; but this wes at the time when it was a 
fashionable amusement, and it appears clear 
that the occupation has diminished in import- 
ance since then. 
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- ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Katie OvLton. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 


THE ONCE BUSY HOUSEKEEPER released from 
the thraldom of baking, sweeping, and washing, 
has leisure (says a writer in the Daily Mail) to 
keep herself posted about .current events, the 
newest book, and the latest fad in art, music, or 


one tablespoonful of castor sugar. Reserve 
three tablespoonfuls of the cream, colour the 
rest yellow, and spread it over the trifle. Then 
by means of a bag and pipe, ornament it here 
and there with the white cream. Or divide the 


ORANGES cream in two equal portions, colouring one | fashion. The old régime has passed away, and 
and the use that may be made | yellow—with apricot yellow. Put both creams | women, no longer hampered by household care, 
of them in cookery. side by side into a sized bag with large | stand forth the peers of their husbands and 


rose pipe. They come out separately and | brothers in education and enlightenment. When 
form a v pretty ceunerieion: If liked, a | we gr aang lg spasm ars Pigs Sintra | 
little dessicated cocoanut may scattered | time for c : ur gran 
over the ratafia biscuits, or almonds blanched | their own flax, spun their own » wove 
and shreded. their own ee = Thre their own 
A very nice dish of garments. ore the days of sewing ma- 
oe FRITT chines they stitched unceasingly, and to know 
ee ae how to sew was a necessity rather than 
can be made without much trouble. Peel on mplishment. Now the whizz of te 
some oranges (three will make quite a large | vachine is heard in every home, and the busy 
dish). Carefully remove all the pith, divide seamstress accomplishes in a day what she 
the oranges into sections, but do not break the sould not have ls in a month. Wringers 
skin, sprinkle a little home-made essence of and patent soaps have released the aching 
lemon over them, dip them into frying batter, fry eal of ihe Turiiresn from the drudgery of 
them in hot fat, drain on kitchen paper, pile washing; the housemaid lightly runs her 
high on a dish, and sift castor sugar over. sweeper over the carpet and disdains to handle 
FRYING BATTER. the honest broom; the cook turns up her nose 
Put four ounces of flour into a basin, mix 


at the homely kitchen range, and broils and 
with a pinch of salt. Melt one ounce of butter, | bakes by gas or electricity; the dairymaid’s 
adding a gill of tepid water to it. Pour this | occupation is gone, as the cream 1s separated 
gradually into the flour and beat all well 


and the butter churned by machinery; the 
together. Whip the whites of two eggs to a| busy housekeeper need no longer make her 
stiff froth, and stir in lightly. 


own jam and ore as that is done at the 
ORANGE FOOL. 


factory. In fact, in this = 4 e, 
‘ e 

Boil three-quarters of a pint of milk with the human hands seem almost supertuous, an 
rind of an orange. Blend one dessertspoonful 


labour-saving devices so numerous, that women 
of cornflour with a quarter of a pint of milk, | °° ™° longer bound like Ixion to the wheel of 
and add to the boiled milk, cook for three 


household drudgery. 
minutes, remove from the fire, take out the 
rind, add one ounce of castor sugar, two beaten 
yolks of eggs, and the juice of one or two 
oranges. Pour this mixture into a jug, stand 
the jug in a saucepan of boiling water, and stir 
till it thickens. When sufficiently cool, pour 
into a glass dish. 

ORANGE CREAM. 

Pare thinly the rinds of two oranges and 
boil them in one pint of water for five minutes. 
Take out the rinds and boil in the flavoured 
water two ounces of cornflour which has been 
well mixed with the juice of the two oranges. 
Boil for three minutes stirring all the time, add 
two ounces of castor sugar, remove from the 
fire and allow it to cool slightly. Then mix 
in two well beaten eggs, and stir over gentle 
heat till they thicken. Pour into a wet mould 
and turn out when cold. 


Now that we havea supply of oranges it 
may be well to consider how to utilise them 
otherwise than eating them in their pure and 
simple state, and a very delicious fruit they are. 
ORANGE PUDDING.—NO. -I. 

Peel three oranges, carefully removing the pith, 
cut into pieces about the size of a nutmeg. 
Place them in a buttered pie dish, squeeze a 
little lemon juice over, and sprinkle half a cup 
of sugar. Let this stand, put on one pint of 
milk in a white-lined saucepan, retaining some 
to blend one tablespoonful of cornflour. When 
the milk boils add the blended cornflour to it, 
cook for a few minutes, add a pinch of salt, and 
half an ounce of castor sugar, a few drops of 
home-made lemon flavouring. Then remove 
the saucepan from the fire, allow it to 
cool for a few minutes, and then stir 
in two beaten yolks of eggs. Pour this 
over the oranges in the pie dish, and on the 
top place the whites of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. Sift a little castor sugar over. 
and bake in a very moderate oven. May be 
decorated with candied orange peel. 


ORANGE PUDDING.—NO. II. 


Beat eer quarter pound of the best fresh 
butter and quarter pound castor sugar, add to 
this two well-beaten yolks, the grated rind and 
juice of one large orange, a little lemon juice, 
and quarter pound crushed savoy biscuits. 
Pour this into a shallow pie dish lined with puff 
pas Bake this, and when done arrange on 
the top the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, which may be made to look very effective 
by being forced through a bag and pipe. Re- 
place in a very moderate oven, first sifting over 
@ little castor sugar. When slightly browned 
take if out and ornament with candied orange 
1, which should be arranged in .wicker-work 
ashion, between the white of egg and edge of 
pastry. This is excellent cold. 
ORANGE PUDDING.—NO. III. 

Pour one pint of boiling milk on a breakfest- 
cupful of bread crumbs, add two ounces of 
butter, stir well, and when quite melted add 
two ounces of sugar, the grated rind and half 
the juice of an orange, and two well-beaten 
eggs. Pour into a well-greased mould, twist 
kitchen paper over the top and steam for one 
and a-quarter hours. Turn out and pour sauce 
round made as follows :— 

Into quarter pint of boiling water stir one 
teaspoonful of cornflour blended with the rest 
of the orange juice; add a pinch of salt and 
one dessertspounful of castor sugar. Allow it 
to boil for two minutes. 


‘LITHIA 


. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Extract FRoM A LEcTURE ON “ FoopDS AND THEIR bk 
VaLvuEs,” By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., ete.— If any i 
motives—first, of due regard for health, and second, of 
getting full food-value for money expended—can be said to 
weigh with us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa 
(Epps’s being the most nutritious) should be made to 
replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; 
tea and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read the 
obvious moral of the story.” 


CHILDREN IN THE STREETS AT 
NIGHT IN AMERICA. 


Tue Curfew Ordinance, requiring children under 
fifteen, without leave of absence, to be at home | 
by eight o’clock in winter and nine in summer, 
is steadily working its way eastward. Last 
week it was adopted by the City Council of 
Indianapolis by a majority of twelve to seven. 
This makes over three hundred cities and towns, 
chiefly in the Middle West, where the ordin- 
ance has been put in force during the last two 
years. 

The initiative of this movement came from 
the convention of the Boys and Girls National 
Home and Employment Association in 1894. 
This association was organised about four years 
earlier to study the matter of hoodlumism and 
crime among boys, and the revival of the 
curfew was the practical measure which this 
study led it to recommend. Among the larger 
cities in which the ordinance recommended has 
been adopted are Lincoln and Omaha in 
Nebraska, Topeka and Leavenworth in Kansas, 
Denver and Pueblo in Colorado, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph in Missouri, and Evanston and 
Quincy in Illinois. The testimony of the 
officials in some of these cities, published by 
the supporters of this new movement, has been 
almost incredibly favourable. 


—The Outlook. 


ORANGE PUDDING.—NO. Iv. 


Shred finely two and a-half ounces of Hugon’s 
beef suet, and add quarter pound bread crumbs, 
quarter pound flour, three ounces brown sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder, one beaten 
egg, the grated rind and juice of an orange, and 
enough milk that has been boiled, but allowed 
to cool, to make it into a wetdough. Pour into 
a well-greased mould and steam for two hours. 
Serve with following sauce :— 

Boil together one tablespoonful of orange mar- 
malade, one tablespoonful of brown sugar, and 
quarter of a pint of water. Strain round the 
pudding. 


G NUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
e |) 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL. NS | 


Excellent Communion RS 2 : 


Wines. 


ORANGE TRIFLE. 

Place some savoy biscuits or slices of sponge 
cake in a glass dish, or silver entrée dish, make 
a syrup of one tablespoonful of castor sugar, 
the same of water, the juice and grated rind of 
an orange. Boil this for five minutes, cool it, 
and pour over the sponge cake. Add some 
ratafia biscuits, heaping them to the centre. 
Then pour over half a pint of custard made 
with half a pint of milk, two yolks of eggs, one 
dessertspoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and a 
few drops of home made essence of lemon. 
Whip stifily one pint of cream, flavouring it 
with alittle orange juice, and sweetening it with | 
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—Tennyson. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 


7232—Ladics' Cath RoLe, 


No one of the many garments made necessary 
by civilization is more essential to health and 
comfort than the bath and lounging robe. The 
practical yet trim and tasteful Eiodel shown is 
of softest eiderdown flannel in a deep, rich 
shade of red with heavy cord of the same colour 
at the edge, and cord and tassel knotted about 
the waist. At the throat and again below the 
waist line are large smoked pearl buttons and 
button-holes by means of which the closing is 
effected. The robe is fitted by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and the broad back, which is 
seamed at the centre, is joined to the fronts by 
means of side-back 
effect. The left-front laps well over the right. 
The skirt portion of the back is laid in deep 
underlying plaits so providing the fulness that 
is essential to comfort. The sleeves are bell 
shaped and one-seamed. As illustrated they 
are faced with silk and finished with cord at 
the wrist, but if preferred, they can be drawn 
up snugly by means of ribbon run through the 
casings indicated. At the neck is a deep roll- 
over collar, which is square at the back and falls 
well over the shoulders. 

To make this robe for a lady in the medium 
size will require eight and one-half yards of 
27-inch material. The pattern, No. 7232, is cut 
in three sizes, small, medium and large. 

This pattern will be mailed on receipt of 6d. 
in stamps by the English Agency (Department 
W.), Bazar Pattern Co., Belper. 


» suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 
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| Current News 
‘FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


SHAMEFUL TREATMENT OF COLOURED WOMEN 
aT THE Cape.—Some shocking facts are brought 
to light in a memorial addressed to the Cape 
Government by the women of Cape Town, and 
penned against the ‘indenturing” of 

echuana women and children to farmers of the 
colony. These poor natives are the wives and 
offspring of the men who “revolted” a short 
time ago, and being conquered by Maxim guns 
and civilised war discipline, are now being 
punished by being practically placed, with their 
families, in slavery, euphemistically described 
as compulsory apprenticeship. The indenture 
scheme has been in operation for three months 
only. During that time repeated charges of 
cruelty and brutal assault have been brought 
against the masters with whom the women are 
working, and that the allegations were not 
groundless is proved by the farmers being con- 
victed in courts of law. Putting the poor 
women to tasks quite beyond their strength 
seems not an uncommon practice. Here is one 

‘instance mentioned by the memorialists :— 
'**The woman gets up before sunrise (leaving 
her five little children, the youngest a baby 
at the breast) and goes with the farm 
labourers (men) to the field, and shares 
in all their work. She gets a short rest 
at midday, when she has some food, and then 
continues her work until sunset. When she 
returns to the farm she might well say, ‘I 
came back with my arms aching, my feet and 
ankles swollen, my head swimming with work- 
ing in the hot sun, and (touching her poor thin 
breast) no food for my baby.’ ‘Then,’ she 
added, ‘it is as if we had left God behind us 
in Bechuanaland, for my master insists on my 
working on the Day of Rest. I told him that 
since I was a little child I had a ‘‘ Sabbata.”’ 
When he understood that I would not smear or 
wash the floor, he then told me to clean the 
windows.’” Bad although cases of this kind 
are, they are by no means the worst. Several 
disgraceful cases are referred to in the memorial, 
where ‘indentured ” Bechuana women have 
been subjected to the grossest ill-treatment— 
felled senseless by their masters, and kicked 
and beaten because they were not working 
properly, or for some other fault. That a 
system of virtual slavery, which subjects 
women to shameful treatment like this, should 
now be tolerated for one moment in any 
British colony is a disgrace not only to the 
| colony which carries it out, but also to the 
Imperial Government that sanctions it. We 
are glad that it is the women of Cape Town 
who have taken up the matter; they must 


' force Mr. Chamberlain to attend to it. 
* * * 

THE WomMEN’s INTERNATIONAL PROGRESSIVE 
Union.—A drawing-room meeting, under the 
auspices of the above Union, will be held from 
4 to 6.80 p.m. on Wednesday, February 2nd, 
at the Pioneer Club, 5, Grafton-street, Bond- 
street, Piccadilly, W. (by kind invitation of 
Miss Campbell-Lang), when Mrs. Stopes will 
deliver an address upon ‘“‘Is there any reason 
why women should be denied the suffrage? ” 
The subject of Woman's Suffrage will also be 
treated by Miss Amy C. Morant and Miss 
Adeline Wetton. As only a limited number 
can be admitted to the above, tickets must be 
asked for from the hon. sec., Mdlle. Adrienne 
Veigelé, 96, Crawford-street, London, W. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 


SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSEY. 


‘One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapiepr, of 211, Oxford Strect. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 3rd, 1896. 
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Mrs. Toompson’s Casg.—Ata special meeting 
of the Legitimation League, held on Saturday, 
January 22nd, the following resolutions were 
carried unanimously :—‘‘ That this meeting of 
members of the Legitimation League indignantly 

rotests against the recent prosecutions of Mrs. 

hompson at Church, her alleged offence 
appeenty being the dissemination of useful 
physiological knowledge.” ‘‘ That this meeting 
sympathises with Mrs. Thompson in her fight 
against ignorance and bigotry, and strenuously 
protests against the destruction of her valuable 
models, diagrams and books.” 


* % * 


THE Countess oF Duptey anp Home Lirs. 
—Lady Dudley presided recently at a 
largely attended meeting at the Parish Church 
Schools, Dudley, held for the purpose of furming 
a branch of the Mothers’ Union. Her ladyship . 
had previously addressed a Bible meeting in 
connection with the Parish Church. The 
Countess of Dudley, having expressed her 
thanks for the kind welcome accorded to her, 
remarked that she spoke on the subject of 
the Mothers’ Union with the greatest deference, 
because she was in no way an official; but 
being convinced that the Union had been, 
and probably might be, a great help to a 
many people, she had taken her courage in both 
hands and had decided to say a few words to 
them in support of it. Of late years they had 
heard a great deal about the emancipation or 
advancement of woman, and the wider scope of 
her work ; and they were constantly hearing it said 
that woman at this end of the 19th century was 
beginning to assert herself, to take her proper 
place in the world, and to show her equality 
with man. Well, perhaps that was very 
well. Much progress had certainly been made 
in the last few years where women were 
concerned. Women had ever held a place of 
honour in the history of the world. Women 
were surely the real makers of history, for the 
qualities of those who were destined to become 
leaders of men in the world were just those 
qualities that were learned at their mother’s 
knee. The remembrance of those things ought 
to be an encouragement to mothers, and help 
to bring them to a ne sense of the tre- 
mendous responsibility that rested upon them. 
She thought they would agree with her that 
most women, at some time or other, either 
consciously or unconsciously, had formed ideals 
with regard to those relationships of life that 
had touched them most closely—namely, as 
wives and mothers ; and most women when they 
got married had some fair dreams of happy and 
united home-life. The chief object of the 
Mothers’ Union was to help its members to 
realise those ideals as far as possible. (Hear, 
hear). Upon the wife and mother the whole 
fabric of at home-life rested ; and the home 
could be her kingdom if she only recognised and 
used her power rightly. (Applause). The Union 
represented a band of women of all classes, 
rich and poor alike, who were united by prayer, 
and were willing to join hands in a deter- 
mination to fulfil, in the best way they could, 
those great and grave responsibilities towards 
their husbands and children. Subsequently 
Mrs. Cecil Hook delivered an address on the 
subject of the Mothers’ Union, stating that the 
three great objects were as follows: (1) To 
uphold the sanctity of marriage. (2) To awaken 
in mothers a sense of their great responsibility 
as mothers in the training of their boys and 
girls. (3) The organisation in every place of a 
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band of mothers who would unite in 
and seek by their own example to | their 
families in purity and holiness of life. It was 
resolved to form a branch of the Union in 
Dudley. 


rayer 


* * * 


A RBemarRkaBteE Recorp. — 1,465 Years’ 
Service by 45 Teachers in one Sunday School.— 
The new Roll of Honour for Sunday School 
workers, recently inaugurated by the editor of 
the Quiver, has disclosed the remarkable fact 
that at one Sunday school in Manchester— 
St. Paul’s, Bennett Street—there is a regular 
army of veteran workers. Forty-five teachers 
and superintendents who are at the present 
time actively engaged at the school can each 
boast of a record of over twenty years’ service, 
and the list is headed by Mr. Samuel Goodwin, 
’ who commenced work in the school as far back 
as 1889, and after 58 years of continuous 
service is still at his post Sunday after Sunday. 
The eombined services of these teachers 
the amazing total of 1,465 years, which gives 
an average of 82} yearseach. There is probabl, 
no other Sunday school in the Fringélaini with 
such a record, and only last year testimonials 
were presented to no less than five gentlemen 
who had each been working in the Sunday 
school for over half a century! The special 
bronze medal is brig sent by the editor of the 
Quiver to each of these 45 workers, and it is 

ssible that the silver medal and presentation 

ible for the longest service in ike county of 
Langashire will fall to Mr. Goodwin. 


* * * 
RansrTsmnns1 TEACHING CRICKET TO LADIES 


—Prince Ranjitsinbji gives in an Australian 
paper an amusing account of how he and others 


from 400dols. to 1,400 dols., and the kee | 
have comfortable houses, with fuel, lights, and | Lytle, 
provisions, furnished by the Government. 
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BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 


THERE IS NOTHING TO EQUAL 


Cocoa 


Hops. Itgives strength and enerzy 
Fe Pa Sold od dec in 6d. packets, an 


Mention this paper and write for dainty eample tin 
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Procress oF COLOURED WoMEN.—Miss Lutie 
the young coloured woman who 
graduated last summer from the law depart- 
ment of the Central Tennessee College, at 
Nashville, has been admitted to the bar at 
is. This fact strikingly iituaeetee in 

eat cuanee within a generation in the condi- 
Ei coloured nt and women in that 
This ambitious girl’s father was & 
He is now a man = ier ea 
i -ei all | and a citizen of sone ee an. e daughter 

for a longer period than forty-eight hours shi f Seite WssGle of “Ahad 


pers | 


* * * 


Inrants’ Lirz PROTECTION OR “ Basy Farm- 
inc” New Law 


of Stoddart’s team whiled away the voyage to 
Australia by teaching the ladies on board ship 
to play cricket. He says:—‘‘The only excite- 


ment during this portion of the voyage raul 
es 

ceased, was the introduction of ladies’ cricket 
matches, several matches being played which 


that the tournaments and different 


caused great excitement and merriment amo 
all the passengers on board. The members o 
our team assisted them greatly in carrying 
the details of the matches. 


sides had nothin 
that their knowledge of the 


and fiel 


member of her side, and was by far 
bourne |: 


fast underhand bowler. 
themselves in fielding. 


moments practised assiduously. It was a pity, 


however, that they did not start it earlier in the 
voyage, as they showed great quickness in 


picking up the different points of the game.” 
* * * 


Women LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPERS.—There are no 
Jess than 80 women lighthouse-keepers in the 
employ of the United States to-day. Some of 
them have been in the service 40 years, or 
almost since the present organisation, which 
dates back to 1852. Mrs. A. C. Murdock, 
keeper of the light at Rondout, on the Hudson 
River, and Mrs. Nancy Rose, keeper of the 
ight at Stony Point, were appointed in 1857. 

arriet E. Colfax, keeper of the light at 
Michigan City, was appointed in 1861: Julia F. 
Williams, at Santa Barbara, Cal., in 1865; Mrs. 
Maria Younghaus, at Biloxi, Miss., in 1867, and 
Mary J. Succow, at Pass Manchac., La., in 
1878. These female slaves of the lamp are 
notably careful and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and it is remarked that 
they endure the lonesome, monotonous life of 
a lightkeeper better than men. Salarics range 


out 
In the first few 
es the ladies showed a very primitive know- 
edge of cricket, and the captains of the two 
to recommend them, except 
e was even 
more limited than their subordinates, but this 
only served to make things more lively. In 
justice to them, however, it must be admitted 
that they improved wonderfully, their bowling 
g in the end becoming exceedingly 

smart, although their batting, in most cases, 
remained comparatively poor. A young South 
Australian lady proved herself a very useful 
the best 
all-round player among the fair sex. A Mel- 
, married to a retired captain of the 
Dragoon Guards, developed into an excellent 
Many distinguished 
The ladies showed 
great keenness for the game, and in their spare | 4 


persons placing and receiving the infant. 


8. If “ 
given and full particulars, as above. 

4, An ! 
years ee ump sum, not exceeding £20, with-| now but twenty-three years of age, 
out any agreement for f 
give notice ay toes ate hours, or the sum | ai 
is liable to () . 

5. All notices to be ieee writing at | an office in Topeka. 
Union offices or by registered letter. 

6. Notice of tei poe such infant must be | * * * 
made to the district coroner within twenty-four | 
hours by the person who had care of the child. | A Lesson From PHOTOGRAPHY In HEALTH.— 

7. Homes receiving more than one child are | The writer feels himself deeply indebted to 
to be liable to inspection. No obstruction must ere ag ed for one highly important lesson in 
be raised to the Tnspection of the premises by | hygiene, that is, the relative value of outdoor 
the inspector or person appointed by the boards sunshine as compared with the diffused light of 
of guardians. an ordinary room. Most persons would say 

8. The directions given by the boards of | that the outside light is two or three times as 
guardians as to number of children who may be | strong as that within our houses. But the ratio 
received upon any premises, and as to their | of difference is vastly greater. Carefully pre- 
removal to the workhouse or other place of pared tables show that for a view at the sea- 
safety, must be observed. They may be | shore, comprising sea and sky mainly (with a 
removed if the premises or the person in charge lens and plate of a certain speed), an exposure 
be found unfit. of one-tenth of a second is sufficient. An open 

9. An inspector or other person acting upon landscape away from the sea would, with the 
a search warrant is not to be obstructed in his | same lens, the same aperture, and the same 

late, require one-third of a second. A — 

hted interior would require two and a half 
minutes, while a badly lighted interior—such as 
the rooms which most ladies prefer to occupy— 
would require half an hour to obtain an equall 
good picture. In other words, patients stroll- 
ing on the seashore in sunny weather are in a 
light not two or three times, but eighteen 
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uty. 

1. No infant can be received by a person 
who has been convicted of any offence under 
this Act, or who has been deprived of the care 
of a child. : ao 

11. Any person disobeying this law is liable 
to a fine of £5 or to six months’ imprison- 
ment. 
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‘thousand times stronger than that in the ordi- 
nary shaded and curtained rooms of a city 
house; and the same patients walking along 
‘the sunny side of a street are receiving more 
than 5,000 times as much of the health-giving 
influence of light as they would receive indoors 
in the usually heavily-curtained rooms. No 
wonder such miracles are wrought by sending 
our sickly human house-plants to the country 
or mountains, or to the seashore, where the 
stronger sunlight, the purer air, and the invigo- 
rating salt water all combine to re-vivify the 
vital forces. 


Gur Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 


READING FOR THE BLIND. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—Thank you very much for 
inserting my letter respecting the above, signed 
‘* Advocate,” also for your sympathetic com- 
ments on same. In answer to your inquiries 
I have much pleasure in telling you as much as 
Iknow. “ Braille Writing” is groups of raised 
dots, placed in various positions, forming 
characters which represent our alphabet. 
Knowledge of the system is easily acquired, in 
fact when one masters the first ten letters the 
difficulty is overcome. 

Appliances are required, but are not expensive, 
the cost being about 7s. 6d.; this includes a 
dictionary printed for the sighted. 

The office of the Home Teaching Society is 
situated at 47, Victoria-street, London. Miss 
Bainbrigge, the secretary, would, I am sure, be 

leased to answer any inquiries personally or 
‘by letter, and give all the information she 
could. The business hours are from 11 to 4 
daily, except Saturdays. Miss Arnold’s Library 
is 114, Billseye-road, London, N. 

I shall be very glad to hear of any good result 
outcoming from this little effort, and will be 
pleased to answer any letters addressed to me 
as under. 

At some future time, if I may, I would like 
to suggest one or two ways by which many 
-could help blind people, not by giving to them, 
but by allowing them (who are quite as capable 
as ourselves, only handicapped) to take their 

lace in the great battle of life in which we all 
ave to stand. 
I remain, dear Madam, 
Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) JENNIE MEIKLEJON (‘‘ Advocate ”’), 
Carton Villa, 
Bulverhythe-road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

[Here is a simple, cheap and mcst desirable 
form of exercising loving charity, of which we 
hope several of our readers will avail them- 
selves.—Ep. W.S.| 


EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

Tus Schoolmaster publishes some statistics 
which are worthy the attention of candidates 
for the honour of membership of a school 
board. In 1860 the population of England was 
a little over 20,000,000, and of that number 
238,000, or 115 in every 100,000, were in prison. 
In 1870 the population had risen to nearly 
28,000,000, but the proportion of it that 
inhabited our gaols had risen more rapidly. It 
was 29,000, or 128 in every 100,000. In 1872 
the Education Act was passed, and in 1880, with 
@ population of 25,000,000, the prisons con- 
tained not quite 29,000, and the proportion was 
111 in the 100,000. But in these eight years 
the Education Act had only begun its work. 
Those whom it had benefited were for the most 
part only leaving the schoolroom ; but by 1890 
the whole of the younger generation were 
educated, and in that year the prison popula- 
tion had fallen to 19,624, or only 68 per 100,000 
of the general population, 
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THE CHILDREN UP IN HEAVEN. 


‘‘ There’s a dear little girl coming home to-day ! 
Oh, what do you think the angels say?” 
Said the children up in heaven ; 
‘There's a dear little girl coming home to-day ! 
She’s almost ready to fly awa: 
From the earth we used to live in. 
Let’s go and o the gates of pearl, 
Open them wide for the new little girl,” 
Said the children up in heaven. 
‘God wanted her here, where His little ones 
meet,” 
Said the children up in heaven, 
‘‘ She shall play with us in the golden street; 
She has grown too fair, she has grown too 
sweet 
For the earth we used to live in ; 
She needs the sunshine, this dear little girl, 
That gilds this side of the gates of pearl,” 
Said the children up in heaven. 


‘* Bo = King called down from the angels’ 
ome,” 

Said the children up in heaven, 

‘‘ My little darling, arise and come, 
fo the place prepared in thy Father's 
: home, 

To the home that my children live in ; 
Let’s go and watch at the gates of pearl, 
Ready to welcome the new little girl,” 

Said the children up in heaven. 

“Far down on the earth do you hear them 
weep?” 
Said the children up in heaven. 
‘‘ For the dear little girl has gone to sleep ; 
The shadows fall and the night-clouds 
sweep 

O’er the earth we used to live in ; 

But we'll go and open the gates of 1; 
Oh! why do they weep for their dear little 
:. } ? ” 


Said the children up in heaven. 


‘‘ Fly with her quick, O, angel dear!” 
Said the children up in heaven. 
‘‘ See, she is coming! Look there! Look there! 
At the jasper light on her sunny hair! 
Where the veiling clouds are riven. 
Ah! poe hush! hush! all the swift wings 
fur 
For the King himself at the gates of pearl 
Is taking her hand, dear, tired little girl, 
And leading her into heaven!” 
Arthur T. Brune. 


LIFTERS AND LEANERS. 
By Exvuta WHEELER WILCox. 


No; the two kinds of people on earth that I 
mean 
Are the people who lift, and the people who 
ean. 


Wherever you go, you will find the world’s 


masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 
And oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 


| There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In shee class are you? Are you easing the 
1 


oO 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road ? 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labour and worry and care ? 


“THE gals seem to be getting tired of this 

brand of tea,” said the wholesale dealer. 

‘© We'll have to change the name of it.” nee 
e * 


THE wives of Siamese noblemen cut their 
hair so that it sticks straight up from their 
heads. The average length of it is about an 
inch and a half. 

ok & 

‘‘T wEeaR your son is taking lessons on the 
flute.” ‘Yes, he is studying with a private 
tooter.” 

* * * 

Proup Papa.—' My daughter studied painting 
abroad.” ‘‘I thought so. I never saw a sun- 
set like that in this county 4 


SoMEONE once sent to Eugene Field a poem 
entitled, ““ Why DoI Live?” Field sent back 
the reply, ‘‘ Because you send your verses by 
mail.” 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF 
MR. CRESSWELL. 


A FEW mornings ago, or the Chichester 
Observer, a member of the reporting staff 
mounted his bicycle for a run into Fishbourne. 
His mission was to obtain ‘the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth” from a person there, 
and what he elicited is worth reprin ‘ 
The ae to be interrogated was Mr. Henry 


‘“T’ve experi- 
enced wonders, 
and that’s the 
truth!” was Mr. 
Cresswell’s reply 
to the first abrupt 
inquiry. ‘* Why I 
was as near 
death’s door as 

ibly could be. 
ven now I look 


Last 
year about this 
time I was helped 
home, haying 
brought up a lot 
of blood, and had 
to remain in bed 
for over a week. After that I had three 
similar turns. Three doctors tried their skill 
on me and said I had an ulcerated stomach— 
‘gastric ulcer.’ I always used to feel great 
pain after a meal, and they ordered me a lot of 
‘slops’ and milk food. I was often sick, 

‘* Well, a few months ago I was uaded to 
go to Chichester and buy a box of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. I also wrote to 
the manufacturers for er advice, which 
was very kindly given. I found that with the 
Pills I could thoroughly enjoy a substantial 
meal. The fourth pill I took seemed to go 
right to the weak spot. I had given myself up 
to die, as I could scarcely walk about. Now 
I can do my work and eat a meal without 
feeling any pain afterwards. I feel quite a 
new man. advise every sufferer to try Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills. I would not be without 
them on any account.” 

Gastric ulcer is an aggravated form of indi- 
gestion, or rather it is the result of indigestion 
—— It begins with a feeling of fulness 
and discomfort after meals, chest ache, and a 
constant sense that the food, instead of afford- 
ing nourishment, only weighs down the stomach. 
There is a bad taste in the mouth; spots 
seem to move before the eyes ; bilious 
attacks and flatulence are frequent, and 
the sufferer becomes a confirmed dyspeptic. 
Then the walls of the stomach begin to inflame, 
and then to ulcerate, and blood is vomited 
in alarming quantities; the end of it may be 
that frightful disease, cancer of the stomach. 
Some thousands of people, suffering with indi- 
gestion in all stages, have written gladly 
acknowledging their cure by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, which cured Mr. Cresswell. Notone 
person was ever cured by a substitute, however ; 
therefore do not be deceived into paying for 
anything that does not bear the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, on the 
wrapper. In case of doubt it is better to send 
direct to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., inclosing price, 
2s. 9d. for one box, 13s. 9d. for six. Among the 
disorders cured by them are also anwmia, rheu- 
matism, consumption and decline, scrofula, 
chronic ae and to restore pale and 
sallow eps exions to the glow of health. 
They are also a splendid nerve and spinal 
tonic, and thus have cured many cases of 

aralysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ 

ance, and nervous headache. They can be 
obtained of chemists, but it is important to 
look for the full name, so as not to risk taking 
a substitute. 


‘‘I was good for a week once,” said a bad 
boy, ‘‘and ma she thought I was sick, an’ give 
me a dose of castor oil, An’ then I was sick, 
an’ I wasn’t good no more,” 
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BY A PORTER FOR HIS BABY! | «sours, savounies, sweets” 


Extract from the “London E vening News.” 


By H. B. T. 
“TRANSIT THAT WENT Wronc.—On & railway truck in the 8.W.R. Com: *s Goods Yards at Nine Elms la: . 
three bottles of malt extract, two eiderdowns, V nd three dressing cases, Pilon transit—a miscellaneous, fer 4 Contains Recipes for & PERFECT 
thal, # comfortab XMAS PUDDING & MINCEMBAT 
thought a porter, who was observed by the ce inspector on the watch to take the three © 
one to another po win eee found SUITABLE XMAS PRESENT: 
e man’s er items were found. 
Court they were One pl wveskly child as his excuse for Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London and Manchester. 
in £5 to come up for Judgment if called upon. The other will pay Price 1s. 6d. 
in a sentence of three months’ labour.” 


ae 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


 —— —_——————————— 
Had he known that for 1s. 3d. he could have purchased a Tin of the Celebrated | 
i Malt Extract, he would surely have never run the risk of such unpleasant 
uences. : 


ri 
“D.C.L.” MALT EXTRACT isa Perfect Food, is invaluable for Delicate Children, The information contained in this book ought to be known 


Invalids; and N 4 Mothers. by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 


‘*D.C.L.” is sold in Bottles at 1s. 64. and 28, 6d. and Tins at 1s. 3d. and 28., by Chemists and married to read. No book is written which goes so 
Grocers everywhere. 


te ee eye 
8ole may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
Manufacturers : for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
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“()VARIOTOMY AVERTED,” free 2d., 

by MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS, M.D. (BOSTON), 

is to show women how they may get rid of their sufferings 

without undergoing this dangerous operation. 

6 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W. 
‘Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. 


Strengthens the Digestion and 
improves the General Health. 


sOLD BY ALL LBADING BAKERS AND GROCHBS. 
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KAREZZA “ie. 


A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 

Union SicwaL: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. StockHam for ToKOLoGY, thousands of men and women 
will bless her for KAREzza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread and Biscuits sent on receipt of Stamps, by 
rs, MACC 
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96, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W. JUST PUBLISHED. 
All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
quisites. Literature, eto. Price List on application, or by Price 1|- 
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Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


| Khe NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 
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Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
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41, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of W: i : : : 
trom all y eghe Reais ‘tc boas Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny every Thursday 


Newsagen 
The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct m the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 


any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIFTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desi sé 'S . A 
Stas radeciiee seer pal THE WOMAN’S SICNAL” by post from the Ofice should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 


To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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